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A SOUTHERN 
INDIANA FIELD 
STATION 





Tue STUDY of folklore depends for its source materials upon 


fieldwork, and the folklore curriculum of Indiana University requires 
experience in the field for all its doctoral candidates. Some graduate 
students undertake extensive field trips in the summer, assisted by 
grants-in-aid from the University, and equipped with tape recorders 
and tapes provided by the Archives of Folklore and the Archives of 
Folk and Primitive Music. In the past two years they have prospected 
in Arizona, Oregon, Minnesota, Maine, Nebraska, Florida, and 
Brooklyn, for Finnish, Danish, Greek, Negro, Yankee, Hasidic, and 
Arabic folk traditions. But other students are not so footloose and 
fancy free and stay on in Bloomington during the summer months 
with their wives and expanding families. How can they engage in 
advanced fieldwork and collect with some purpose and concept 
from a base in Hoosier Courts? 

We may first consider the various kinds of fieldwork undertaken 
by folklorists. At the preliminary level, in the introductory folklore 
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course for undergraduates and beginning graduate students, the in- 
structor will call for a collection from oral tradition by each student. 
These collections are intended as preliminary exercises in the technique 
of collecting and recording; what the student collects is a secondary 
matter. In my own American Folklore course I suggest four sources 
for the student-collector: the recollections of the student himself, 
since he too is a reservoir of traditions accumulated at home, at school, 
in camp, on the job; his immediate and extended family, especially if 
they possess Old World roots; his peer group, with their varied back- 
grounds; and his home town circle of adult friends and family 
acquaintances. None of these circles offers a “field” situation, where 
the informant seeks to establish contacts with complete strangers. 
This would be too much to ask of the beginning student, who usually 
lacks the time, opportunity, experience, and boldness for such an enter- 
prise. Collecting from one’s personal contacts has proved a practical 
and successful procedure, within its limits. Frequently the student 
reports contain suggestive and useful materials whose value is en- 
hanced when cumulatively arranged in the university folklore archives. 
On the other hand, this is a narrow and not entirely trustworthy type 
of collecting. There is the recent case of the earnest coed who handed 
in an exotic sheaf of Roumanian folktales which she had written down 
word for word from the recital of a friend who claimed an east 
European background. Some time later she returned in high dudgeon 
to retrieve her collection, explaining that her boy friend had confessed 
he had gone to the public library the afternoon before their date and 
boned up on the stories to tell them to her, knowing he would thus 
make a favorable impression. The stories were not even Roumanian, 
but Polish, since that was the closest book of fairy tales he could find. 
Now she had stopped seeing him, she concluded on a small note of 
triumph. Had he known his folklore, her suitor could have pleaded, 
“All’s fair in love and war.” 

In contrast to this kind of amateur, beginner’s collecting from 
known and friendly informants, the field approach of the professional 
folklorist first sets the target and then considers the human sources. 
The fieldworker in the United States invariably is a lone ranger, like 
Vance Randolph combing the Ozarks, or the mysterious figure of 
Harry M. Hyatt, who accumulated some eleven thousand beliefs and 
supernatural experiences within a ten mile radius of Quincy, Illinois 
(Folk-Lore from Adams County, Illinois, New York, Harry M. 
Hyatt Foundation, 1935). In Europe cooperative field collecting is, 
however, an accepted method. The Russians have dispatched teams to 
the outer reaches of Karelia on byliny-recording expeditions with 
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great rewards, and the Irish Folklore Commission maintains a field 
staff of half a dozen permanent collectors who daily interview and 


record their countrymen and mail their data in to the central archives 
at Dublin. 

Both the team expedition to a distant point and the permanent 
field staff tied to an archives involve large capital outlays, usually 
forthcoming from the national governments. Still another model for 
American folklorists is the field station, a concept familiar to Indiana 
University from its successful application by Carl Voegelin, chairman 
of the Department of Anthropology. The field station is centered at 
Flagstaff, home of the Northern Museum of Arizona and the heart of 
an area where a number of southwestern Indian tribes reside. 
During the summer, anthropology graduate students engage in field 
enterprises in this area on linguistic and ethnological problems and 
benefit from the opportunity to convene weekends at Flagstaff, where 
they report on their progress and consult with their major professor, 
in a kind of field seminar. Moreover, students have access to the 
excellent facilities of the museum. 


The field station idea presents an attractive model for folklore 
students in training, but immediately poses the problems of financing 
and location. Where should Folklore establish its camp? Along the 
Gullah-speaking Carolina coast, in the rugged Arrowhead region of 
northern Minnesota, at a mountain community atop the Blue Ridge, 
on a sparkling Caribbean isle? All of these and other bases would 
unquestionably yield rich profits to a collecting team. But until 
such time as a Wenner-Gren Foundation for folklore makes possible 
this plan, we can come down to earth right here in Bloomington. 
My own personal philosophy of fieldwork calls for a total disengage- 
ment from the daily round; the collector should completely sever his 
links with the nonfolk world and immerse himself fully in a new folk 
life. Still as a graduate student I would have appreciated some partial 
experience in the field, as a prelude to more extended enterprises. 

There are several advantages in conducting a field station from 
Bloomington. The resources and facilities of the Folklore Program 
are at hand: the manuscript Archives of Folklore and the tape 
Archives of Folk and Primitive Music, and the Folklore Library. 
Southern Indiana comprises a cultural region with its own identity, 
and yet folklorewise we know little about the patterns of Hoosier folk 
traditions. The presence of the university gives an institutional sup- 
port to the door-knocking collector. When collecting in Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula, several hundred miles from the campus at East 
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Lansing, I found nevertheless that being a faculty member of Michi- 
gan State University considerably bolstered my credentials. 

The example of the successful collecting activities in “Egypt,” or 
southern Illinois, should provide an additional stimulus. With little 
inducement or encouragement other than their own enthusiasm, half 
a dozen collectors in Egypt have put on record a body of field mate- 
rials that make southern Illinois one of the best represented folklore 
areas in the United States. Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
served as the focal point for the group, although the university offered 
little in the way of a folklore curriculum. But on its faculty were 
John Neely, who as early as 1937 gathered a first-rate miscellany of 
field texts, naming informants and supplying notes, in his Tales and 
Songs of Southern Illinois (dedicated to Dean John W. Ashton) ; 
David S. McIntosh, who began collecting folksongs of Egypt for a 
master’s thesis in 1935; and Jesse W. Harris, who has interested him- 
self in the humorous yarn. Also in Carbondale lived the indefatigable 
Grace Partridge Smith, mother-in-law of Alexander Krappe, the 
author of The Science of Folklore who contended there was no such 
thing as American folklore; to belie her son-in-law’s words, Mrs. Smith 
vigorously recorded all kinds of Egyptian traditions until her death 
in her ninety-first year. A native of southeastern Illinois, and a teach- 
er at McKendree College in Lebanon, Lelah Alison published sheaves 
of folk beliefs, folk sayings, and children’s games in the journals. The 
sum total of these continuous efforts is a fairly full picture of the 
lore in Egypt, the necessary preface to any theoretical work. 


Some collecting has of course been done in and around Bloom- 
ington, most notably in the uncovering of the “Oregon” Smith cycle of 
tales, which furnished William H. Jansen with the subject for an 
excellent and original doctoral dissertation in 1949. As founder and 
editor of the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, Herbert Halpert stimulated the 
gathering of Indiana texts from college students. Recently Jan 
Brunvand revisited a stellar storyteller who operates a gas station in 
Bloomington, Jim Pennington, and recorded additional tales.‘ The 
cook of the Van Orman-Graham proved an articulate informant of 
Kentucky lore, relating a powerful legend of a haunted stairwell in 
a hillside log cabin, when approached in 1958 by Mary Felder, a 
graduate student in folklore who doubled as a waitress downtown. 
The first volume in the Indiana University Folklore Monograph 
Series is Songs and Ballads of Indiana (1943) by Paul G. Brewster, 
then in the graduate school at Indiana University. 


These have nevertheless been random forays, and it was with the 
idea of a more systematic inventory that I organized the Brown County 
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project as a fieldwork seminar in the summer of 1960. Four advanced 
graduate students, all fathers—one five times over—had enrolled for 
local fieldwork, and I proposed a concerted attack on Brown County 
by the four working together. Brown County was only twenty miles 
away, yet it was sufficiently removed from Bloomington to provide a 
feeling of the field. It possessed its own distinctive flavor, and indeed 
its own legend, encouraged by the caricature of Abe Martin, a typical 
Brown County rural sage, as drawn and quoted through the early 
1900’s in the Indianapolis News and in a series of volumes by Kin 
Hubbard. Some people in fact believe Abe Martin really lived. 


The English folklorists of the late nineteenth century had collected 
on a county basis, compiling several massive tomes, notably Burne’s 
Shropshire Folk-Lore and Leather’s Herefordshire Folk-Lore, but their 
example had only once been followed in this country. This was in 
the ample, scholarly Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, New York of 
Emelyn E. Gardner (1937), who expresses her debt to the English 
model. These county collections gathered in the full range of oral 
folk expression, emphasized local traditions, and staked out a manage- 
able field area. County lines do not of course necessarily coincide 
with cultural boundaries, but still they give some sense of identity to 
their residents. 

During the Summer Session of 1960 the student-collectors— 
Alan Dundes, Frank A. Hoffmann, Maurice D. Schmaier, and Donald 
M. Winkelman—made a total of some thirty trips to Brown County, 
and recorded over eight hundred items from more than fifty inform- 
ants. With the exception of Dundes, who was concentrating on folk 
beliefs and more profitably used the notebook, they collected with 
tape recorders, depositing sixteen tapes in the Archives of Folk and 
Primitive Music where I was able to hear them as they came in. 
The members of the seminar met reguarly with me in the seminar 
room of the Folklore Library to discuss collecting techniques and 
strategy, and to exchange information on actual or potential inform- 
ants. We set up a card file for all informants, to which the members 
of the field team had access, and upon completion of the seminar 
the transcripts of the collections were placed in the Folklore Archives. 


As an initial experiment in supervised collecting of folklore 
graduate students, the Brown County project is instructive in several 
respects. It demonstrates the advantage of cultivating and renewing 
contacts in an accessible area. The Brown County people proved 
friendly and receptive, and the monthly dinners of the Brown County 
Historical Society, which the team promptly ferreted out, immediately 
introduced them to the community. Once the enigmatic enterprise of 
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fieldwork is partially comprehended by the “folk,” the battle is largely 
won; over the years the Irish Folklore Commission has succeeded in 
establishing rapport with the country dwellers of Ireland, who now 
look on the visiting collector with the same genial acceptance they 
extended the priest and postman, but withhold from the insurance 
salesman, the bill collector, or the revenue man. One member of the 
Irish field staff, Tige Murphy, tells of an elderly villager who was 
deeply offended when Tige called on his neighbor and not on him. 
Now a key contact in Nashville has come to be Marion Raisbeck, who 
caters to dinner parties in her hillside home outside town, and if 
a folksinger comes to dinner, she calls Don Winkelman—whose gusta- 
tory appreciation won her confidence—to come out for a recording 
session. 


Another advantage to the team approach is the opportunity for 
the student-collectors to pool their materials, and allow each to 
pursue a particular interest. Thus Hoffmann added (with due 
credit) the place-name data of the others to his report, Dundes 
accumulated and analyzed all the superstitions, Schmaier rounded 
up all the anecdotes and tall tales associated with the legend-encrusted 
figure of Tom Scroghums, while Winkelman sampled the whole 
collection to describe the main genres of folk tradition recorded.* 


A third asset in this kind of field station seminar is the prospect 
for continuity. A collecting project begun one summer can be ad- 
vanced the next, or even during the year; a new group of students 
can build upon the groundwork already laid; when one county appears 
worked out—if that time should ever come—an adjacent or con- 
trasting county can replace it; if one category of folklore seems under- 
nourished, the collectors can set their sights in its direction. Ul- 
timately the Indiana University field station should achieve a com- 
prehensive survey of southern Indiana folk materials, and in the 
process afford successive teams of graduate students a taste of the 


field. 


NoTeEs 


1“An Indiana Storyteller Revisited,” Midwest Folklore, XI:1 (Spring, 
1961), 5-14. 

2 Their papers were published in Midwest Folklore, X1:1 (Spring, 1961): 
Winkelman, “The Brown County Project,’ 15-23; Dundes, “Brown County 
Superstitions,” 25-56; Hoffmann, “Place Names in Brown County,” 57-62. 
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MNEMONIC DEVICES 





Fotxtorists have been slow to study mnemonic devices despite 


the fact that these devices are folklore. Though their very existence 
is often dependent upon the written language, particularly ortho- 
graphy, mnemonic devices are found in oral tradition and variants 
have been recorded. A. M. Hocart considers mnemonic devices as 
universals. He says, “One need not have studied experimental psy- 
chology to know what a strain it is to remember any disconnected 
matter: nonsense-syllables, figures, words strung together without 
rhyme or reason: everyone has some time or other tried to remember 
such strings of words by weaving them into a story or embedding 
them in mnemonic verses. It is a constant tendency of man, therefore, 
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to invest with meaning the meaningless if for some reason or other 
it has to be remembered.” Even though there has been little rapport 
between the disciplines of folklore and academic psychology, psy- 
chologists have made similar statements. For example, Wellborn and 
English state, “It has probably always been recognized that connected 
material may be learned more quickly than unconnected material of 
the same general character, though the fact has influenced learning 
theory strangely little.” Although not many mnemonic devices have 
been recorded from certain areas of the globe, what evidence there is, 
does indicate universality. For instance, William H. Davenport re- 
ports mnemonic navigational formulae on the Marshall Islands and 
various other mnemonic devices among primitive peoples are sur- 
veyed in Theresa C. Brakeley’s article in the Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology, and Legend.” 

The richness of the mnemonic material in modern American 
tradition is indicated by the variety of fields in which such devices 
have been noted. These fields include: Astronomy, Biology, Business 
Education, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Music, Naval Science, 
Physics, Spelling, etc.* If anyone is sceptical about the existence of 
the wealth of this type of material, he should consult Will S. DeLoach’s 
extensive compilation of mnemonic devices used in chemistry. It is 
gratifying to note that both Brakeley and DeLoach comment on the 
oral circulation of mnemonic devices. Admittedly, such devices occur 
in very limited contexts, but their very existence in oral tradition puts 
them in contrast with those elaborate memory aid schemes which have 
been devised since at least the time of the ancient Greeks, which do 
not enjoy oral circulation.* Yet one looks in vain for any treatment 
of mnemonic devices in folklore journals. One brief note in the 
Journal of American Folklore for 1905 indicates that mnemonic 
rhymes were traditional learning devices, in this case for committing 
the names of rivers to memory.° 


The following mnemonic devices were, unless otherwise indicated, 
collected from oral tradition in Bloomington, Indiana, during the 
summer of 1961. Among these are included a number of naval 
mnemonic devices. For example, in order to facilitate remembering 
that there is a red light on the port side of the ship and that port is 
‘left,’ one is told to remember the phrase: “A little port wine left 
in the bottle.” The color of port wine is red and so is the running 
light on the port side of a ship.© Other naval mnemonics concerning 
lights include: “Red over white, fishing at night; white over red, 
pilot ahead,” referring to the night lights displayed by fishing and 
pilot vessels. Another reminder is “Red right returning” which refers 
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to the fact that returning from the sea, red buoys should appear to 
the right—if one has entered the channel properly! One naval 
mnemonic has to do with correcting the compass. The list of elements 
to be remembered is: Compass, Deviation, Magnetic, Variation, and 
True. When correcting from compass to true, one can utilize the 
sentence: “Can Dead Men Vote Twice?” When proceeding from 
true to compass, one may employ the sentence: “Timid Virgins Make 
Dull Company (Companions).” The standard Navy lesson plan, 
which is supposed to be used in all U.S. Navy classes of instruction, 
consists of nine elements: Topic, Objectives, Materials, Introduction, 
Presentation, Application, Summary, Test, and Assignment. The 
order is faithfully preserved in the name Tomi Pasta or Tom I. 
Pasta. There are, of course, more important things to be memorized. 
Nautical rules of the road are required knowledge for shiphandlers. 
One mnemonic verse dealing with port-to-port or starboard-to- 
starboard passages states simply: “Red to red and green to green/ 
is a very good rule as may be seen.” (In other words, if one sees a red 
running light on another ship, one is advised to present his own 
red light.)* Another mnemonic device found among navymen, al- 
though it is found elsewhere as well is the ‘Resistor Code Reminder.’ 
This device gives the resistance in ohms of a coded resistor. The code 
is: Black (0); Brown (1); Red (2); Orange (3); Yellow (4); 
Green (5); Blue (6); Violet (7); Gray (8); and White (9). 


S 1,38. 4: 3 idiots 6... eee 
B B RO Y G BV GW (colors) 


Thus if a resistor had a red, a green and a black band, the resistance 
would be 2, 5, and 0, that is, 250 ohms. The mnemonic device: 


Bad Boys Rape Only (Our) Young Girls But Violet Gives 
Willingly. . 

Black Boys Rape Our Young Girls But Violet Gives Willingly. 

Bad Boys Run Our Young Girls Behind Victory Garden Walls. 


A Mnemonic device for geology was found for remembering 
the Mohs Scale of Hardness. The scale in order of increasing hard- 
ness consists of Talc, Gypsum, Calcite, Fluorite, Apatite, Feldspar, 
Quartz, Topaz, Sapphire (Corundum), and Diamond. The key 
sentence is: The Girls Can Flirt and Fairly Queer Things Can Do. 
A version which was collected in Terre Haute, Indiana, is cited by 
DeLoach:* Troy Girls Can Flirt And Other Queer Things Can Do. 

Several astronomical devices were recorded. One fragment 
refers to the first four planets: “Mercury, Venus, Earth and Mars/ 
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Jesus Christ, Look at the Stars!” Another device provides a means 
of remembering all the planets: “M VEM, J SUN P.” A means of 
recalling the ten Harvard spectral classes of stars was collected orally, 
although the device is cited by George Gamow who claims that the 
mnemonic sentence is known to all English-speaking astronomers. 
The Harvard classification: O, B, A, F, G, K, M, R, N, S, is 
rendered by the following sentence: “Oh, Be A Fine Girl, Kiss Me 
Right Now . . .” Gamow states, “As to whether S, the last letter, 
stands for ‘Sweetheart’ or for ‘Smack,’ there is a long-standing, still 
unconcluded dispute between the Harvard and the Yerkes astronom- 
ers.”® 

There are many biology mnemonics and medical students un- 
doubtedly treasure them. For example, there is one for the cranial 
nerves. Since anatomy textbooks do not always completely agree on 
the exact names of nerves, there is some slight variation in the 
mnemonic sentence. The usual names of the twelve cranial nerves are: 
Olfactory, Optic, Oculomotor, Trochlear, Trigeminal, Abducent, 
Facial, Acoustic, Glossopharyngeal, Vagus, (Spinal) Accessory, and 
Hypoglossal. The mnemonic sentences: 


On Old Olympus’ Towering Tops, A Finn And German Viewed 


Some Hops. 

On Old Olympus’ Tiny Top, A Finn And German Vended 
Some Hop. 

On Old Olympus’ Terraced Top, A Finn and German View A 
A Hedge. 


Theresa Brakeley gives the following version: On Old Monadnock’s 
Peaked Tops, A Finn And German Picked Some Hops.’® Another 
common biology mnemonic refers to the bones of the wrist in order. 
The bones are: Navicular, Lunate, Triangular, Pisiform, Greater 
Multangular, Lesser Multangular, Capitate, and Hamate. The key 
sentence is: Never Lower Tillie’s Pants, Mother Might Come Home.” 
The Latinate terminology probably inspires similar mnemonic devices 
in other countries. For example, the following mnemonic from 
Schleswig-Holstein (1951) was volunteered by the folklorist Gunther 
Selk in which the names of two bones are found in each line: 


Es fahrt ein Kahn im Mondenschein 
Ums Dreieck mit dem Elfenbein. 
Vielseitig gross, vielseitig klein 

Der Kopf muss bei dem Haken sein. 
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One example from physics, used to remember the colors in 
order of the spectrum (or rainbow), is the name Roy G. Biv for red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. While Brakeley cites 
“Read Over Your Greek Books In Vacation,” she fails to mention 
Mr. Biv. However, the mnemonic’s popularity is attested by its ap- 
pearance in James Joyce’s Ulysses, which may even serve as a means 
of immortalization. The structuring of initial letters into proper 
names is not uncommon and the previously cited standard Navy lesson 
plan mnemonic is based on this principle. 


Although there are a good many examples of mnemonics in the 
sciences, there are also some in the humanities. In English, there are 
spelling mnemonics. In addition to the well-known “i before e 
except after c or when sounded as a as in neighbor or weigh,”? there 
are devices for particular words, apparently difficult to spell. For 
instance, there is, “You’re a goose if you can’t spell loose” (New 
Haven, Conn., 1957). Another in the same vein communicated by 
folklorist Butler Waugh is: “If you put a double s in occasion, you 
are what the middle of the word spells” (Lawrence, Kansas, 1960). 
Perhaps one of the most useful mnemonic devices in English is the 
one for the parts of speech: 


All names of persons, places, things, 

Are nouns, as Caesar, Rome and kings. 
Pronouns are used in place of nouns, 
My thought, her work, his book, your frowns. 
When the kind you wish to state, 

Use an adjective, as great. 

But if of manner you would tell, 
Use adverbs, such as slowly, well. 

To find an adverb, this test try, 

Ask how or when or where or why. 
Prepositions show relation, 

As with respect or in our nation. 
Conjunctions, as their name implies, 
Are joining words, they are the ties 
That bind together day and night, 
Calm but cold, dull or bright. 

Next we have the verbs, which tell 

Of action, being and state as well. 

To work, succeed, achieve and curb 
Each one of these is called a verb. 
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The interjections show surprise, 

As Oh! Alas! Ah me! How wise! 

Thus briefly does this jingle state 

The parts of speech, which total eight. (Chicago, 1931) 


Brakeley, who annoyingly cites only bits and fragments of mnemonic 
devices, gives two lines of a variant: “A noun’s the name of anything/ 
As, school or garden, hoop or swing.” 


Mnemonic devices also aid the musician. In addition to the 
familiar “Every Good Boy Does Fine’”** and “face” for the lines 
and spaces of the treble cleff, from top to bottom respectively, there 
are similar devices for the base cleff. According to folklorist Joseph 
Hickerson, from bottom to top, the spaces are: “All Cows Eat Grass,” 
while the lines are remembered in the sentence “Good Boys Do Fine 
Always,” which provides a useful complement to the treble cleff 
mnemonic. A somewhat unique mnemonic device in music is the one 
used to remember the pitches required for tuning a ukelele: D, G, B, 
and E. The notes are sung but invariably with the curious words: 
My Dog Has Fleas. 


The above listed mnemonic devices do not by any means ex- 
haust the tradition. For example, a whole series of spelling mnemonics 
is based on the principle found in the mnemonic for “preface”: Peter 
Rabbit Eats Fish And Catches Eels; Eels Catch Alligators; Father 
Eats Raw Potatoes..* There are mnemonic rhymes for historical 
dates, Latin case endings, and of course the familiar one for the 
number of days in the months of the year: Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber. . .”, etc.* There is even one for remembering an important rule 
in mixing drinks: Whiskey then beer, Never fear; Beer then whiskey, 
Very risky.** However, the examples cited should be sufficient to show 
the wide range of mnemonic materials. One can, from these examples, 
gain some insight into the structure of these devices and curiously 
enough, it appears that the folk theory of memory, albeit unconscious, 
is strikingly similar to modern psychological theory. 


In the learning situations represented by the mnemonic devices in 
oral tradition, there is almost always a list of elements to be memorized. 
While the elements are not, strictly speaking, nonsense, there is fre- 
quently no logical order linking the individual discrete elements. 
The mnemonic technique consists of constructing a Gestalt-like struc- 
ture to incorporate the list of elements. This form serves the dual 
purpose of ensuring, first of all, that all of the elements will be re- 
membered, and secondly that the order of the elements will be re- 
membered. Not only are the bones of the wrist all listed in the 
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mnemonic sentence, but they are listed in the anatomical order in 
which they occur. Psychologists have noted that subjects of experi- 
ments tend to make associations even with the most nonsensical syl- 
lables. This same associative process seems to be at work in the con- 
struction of folkloristic mnemonics. 


The principal form of Gestalt linkage is a phrase or sentence. 
Thus the structure of language is used to aid memory. In other 
words, one could make up a random list of words to help remember 
the lines of the musical staff, but in actual tradition, the words are 
syntactically related: Every Good Boy Does Fine. Such a sentential 
Gestalt is of course not reversible the way a geometrical figure might 
be, so that new sentential structures have to be employed in reversing 
the list of elements to be remembered. Can Dead Men Vote Twice? 
becomes Timid Virgins Make Dull Company. (Cf. the Mnemonic 
spelling of “preface.” ) 

Another principle inherent in mnemonic devices is the importance 
of certain stylistic features for human memory. Metrics and rhyme are 
two prime examples. Unrelated initial letters are strictly ordered 
through rhyme and rhythm in “M VEM, J SUN P.” (It is note- 
worthy that modern advertising tries to capitalize on popular mnemonic 
style and rhythm. Lucky Strike cigarettes employ an abbreviated form 
of its slogan: Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco, viz. LS/MFT.) 
The use of a rhymed couplet to remember elements such as the 
cranial nerves (tops/hops) supports the findings of F. Theodore 
Perkins, who suggested that symmetry was a significant factor in 
visual recall. He stated that other things being equal, “an observer 
will not only perceive symmetrical and balanced stimulus-forms more 
easily than others, but he will reproduce them more easily.”*7 He 
proposes, as a reason for this, the notion that symmetrically structured 
patterns require less energy to maintain. Thus symmetrically 
structured patterns are more stable and more likely to persist un- 
changed in accordance with the law of the conservation of energy. 
Among folklorists, it was Knut Liestol who observed that “Tradition 
always endeavours (if one may put it in that way) to secure the best 
psychological conditions for its survival among the many things which 
compete for a place in human memory.”** Apparently, the folk in 
their own unscientific, unwitting study of folk memory arrived at the 
same conclusions. Perhaps psychologists could experimentally verify 
folk theory. It remains to be established in a scientific manner that 
thymed or metrically patterned material is more easily memorized than 
material which is not. The often reiterated distinction between 
meaningful and nonsense material is not sufficient: Distinctions in 
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meaningful material based upon structural and stylistic features need 
to be investigated. However, folklorists should also study the im- 
plicit folk theory. Structural analyses of not only mnemonic devices 
but all of the various genres of folklore may reveal some of the rea- 
sons for the remarkable stability of oral tradition. Walter Anderson’s 
rather superorganic law of self-correction (Das Gesetz der Selbst- 
Berichtigung) may turn out to be a reflection of the characteristics of 
human memory. Stability may depend upon structure which in turn 
exists because of the needs of the human mind. 

This brief consideration of mnemonic devices indicates that there 
is common ground for the disciplines of folklore and academic psy- 
chology. In particular, it is suggested that folk techniques of remem- 
bering have an implicit theory of psychology. Psychologists studying 
memory might well profit from an examination of the folk theory of 
memory as evidenced by the structural and stylistic characteristics of 
folkloristic materials. Moreover, since folkloristic materials are ap- 
parently designed for memorization, they might even prove to be 
excellent materials for use in psychological experimentation either in- 
stead of or in addition to the artificial devices contrived by experi- 
mental psychologists. 

For folklorists, there are important theoretical implications of the 
unformulated folk theory of memory. Folklorists must consider the 
possibility that whatever the folk transmits orally does in fact have 
structure and further that this structure may be extremely helpful 
if not indispensable for the preservation of individual items in the 
memory of the folk. On the basis of the evidence provided by 
mnemonic devices, one might say that if there is no structure, the folk 
creates one. If this is so, the study of folklore must include the careful 
delineation of such structure. 


NoTEs 


1A. M. Hocart, “Myths in the Making,” Folklore, 33 (1922), 67; E. L. 
Wilborn and Horace English, “Logical Learning and Retention: A General 
Review of Experiments with Meaningful Verbal Materials,” Psychological 
Bulletin, 34 (1937), 2. 


2 “Marshallese Folklore Types,” JAF, 66 (1953), 233-234; “Mnemonic 
Device,” in Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, ed. M. 
Leach (New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1950), II, 734-740. This is probably 
the best available survey of mnemonic devices from a folkloristic viewpoint. 


8 There is no bibliography of mnemonic devices but several articles provide 
either examples or references for specific fields. For the sciences, see Will S. 
DeLoach, “Chemical Mnemonic Devices,” Journal of Chemical Education, 37 
(1960), 367-368; for business education, see I. David Satlow, “Business Law 
Device: Mnemonics,” Business Education World, 30 (1949-50), 83-84, or 
Harold J. Schneider, “Considering Mnemonics and Business Law,” Balance 
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Sheet, 33 (1951-52), 400-401; for spelling, see Donald S. Klopp, “Magic 
Spell: Mnemonic Tricks for Your Students,” Clearing House, 22 (1947-48), 
495-497; and for an interesting appreciation of the importance of mnemonic 
devices, see Donald Smalley, ‘““The Use of Memory Devices in Wartime Train- 
ing,” Business Education World, 24 (1943-44), 57-60. 

4Some of these memory aid schemes are mentioned in John Malcolm 
Mitchell’s excellent survey article on mnemonics in the eleventh edition (1911) 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. For a description of the complexity of one of 
these schemes, see Daniel George, “Memoranda Mnemonica,” The New 
Statesman and Nation, N.S. 37 (January 22, 1949), 77-78. 

5H. J. C. “Geography-Rhymes,” JAF, 18 (1905), 160. 

6 Mitchell, in his Encyclopaedia Britannica article, cites another device 
for the same information. The names and lights of the sides of a ship can be 
remembered because the three shorter words: port, left, and red, go together in 
contrast to the longer starboard, right, and green. 


7 Other nautical mnemonics are found in Brakeley, op. cit., p. 738. 
Another traditional U. S. Navy mnemonic device, one for the process involved 
in the manufacture of smokeless powder, is cited in John Bermingham, 
“Mnemonic Devices in Chemistry,” Journal of Chemical Education, 16 (1939), 
516-517. 


8 “Chemical Mnemonic Devices,” Journal of Chemical Education, 37 
(1960), 367. There is no indication as to what substance the ‘o’ in other 
refers. 

9The Birth and Death of the Sun (New York: Viking Press, 1940), 
pp. 126-127. 

10 Brakeley, p. 738. The list of cranial nerves is not cited so that it is 
difficult to explain the variations in Brakeley’s version. 


11 (New York: Modern Library, 1942), pp. 369, 477. DeLoach, op. cit., 
p. 367, gives a text from McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


12 Brakeley, p. 737. Donald S. Klopp, “Magic Spell: Mnemonic Tricks 
for Your Students,” Clearing House, 22 (1947-48), 496, adds an additional 
couplet: “Also their, height, and leisure/Weird, seizé, and seizure,” while 
Donald Smalley in his article, “Use of Memory Devices in Wartime Training,” 
Business Education World, 24 (1943-44), 59, gives a sentence which is 
supposed to contain the chief exceptions to the rule: “Neither leisured 
foreigner scized either weird height.” One can thus choose between a rhyme 
and a sentence mnemonic. 

13 A variant mentioned by John Bermingham, of. cit., p. 516, is: Every 
Good Boy Does Fairly. Folklorist Ellen Stekert reported hearing the following 
on a recent Canadian radio broadcast: Every Good Boy Deserves Fun. 

14 A Canadian variant of this classic is found in F. W. Waugh, “Canadian 
Folk-Lore from Ontario,’ JAF, 31 (1918), 26. See also Frederick Starr, “A 
Page of Child-Lore,” JAF, IV (1891), 55. 

15 Brakeley, op. cit., gives examples of these types. 

16 A German variant collected in Detroit in 1948 is contained in the 
Indiana University Folklore Archive. It runs as follows: “Bier nach wein, lass 
ess sein./ Wein nach bier, rath ich dir’ (sic). 

17 “Symmetry in Visual Recall,” American Journal of Psychology, 44 
(1932), 488. 

‘8 Knut Liestol, The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas (Oslo: H. 
Aschehoug & Co., 1930), p. 98. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES: 
UNSOLVED MYSTERY 
OF THE OLD BROWN 
MILL 


A BOUT 1846 a great event occurred in the vicinity of Quakertown 
and some idea of the consternation which the mystery caused, espec- 
ially as it was interpreted by many as the work of his Satanic majesty 
may be gained from the following story. 


The mill was known as the Brown Mill and was located about 
two miles south of the village of Quakertown on the East Fork of 
the White Water River. 


The mill was run by Peter Riedman, who conducted a woolen 
and grain mill which was run by water power furnished by the river 
with the dam about one-fourth mile above the building, 
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In those days customers came from a distance to have their 
grinding done and often many were waiting and had to patiently 
wait their turn or go home and return at a later day. 


At the time the great catastrophe happened, business was boom- 
ing and Mr. Riedman kept the old mill going until 11 o’clock at 
night. Worn out by the long day’s work he went to his home near by 
to get a little rest and instructed his son to go down early and open 
the water gates. The son started before dawn but soon returned 
with eyes bulging with fright saying he couldn’t get into the mill 
for it had turned around during the night. The miller ran down 
to the mill and the sight of the building verified the son’s statement 
and he went back to bed for he was sure it was the work of witches, 
a belief more common in those days. 


People quit their work and came to view the phenomenon and 
before long there was quite a cosmopolitan crowd on the ground with 
representatives from Brookville, Lawrenceburg, Cincinnati, Oxford, 
Hamilton, Connersville, Cambridge City, Richmond and Liberty, and 


-it was the days of slow traveling. 


Adam Pigman, an expert carpenter and handy with tools, sug- 
gested that if enough force could be obtained, he believed that the 
mill could be moved back by means of lever power, main strength 
and awkwardness. A number of farmers of the valley who were present 
seconded the proposal. Among those were Tommy Thomas, Jack and 
Clark Templeton, Samuel Scott, the Wooster brothers, David G. 
Hannah, James Osborn, Jeremiah Cory, Andrew Sutton, Benjamin 
Flood, Crawford White, William S. Rose, Jacob Newkirk, William 
Harris, Jacob, John and Aaron Masters, Enoch Hollingsworth, Jacob 
DuBois, William Abernathy, James Wright, John Sims, Hezekiah 
Ogden and many others. 


Finally a day was agreed upon when the entire neighborhood 
would come, each man bringing with him an ax, log chain, saws and 
well-filled basket and have with them their wives or sweethearts to 
prepare a real feast for the workers. 


Miller Riedman agreed to furnish a barrel of cider. Adam Pigman 
and Enoch Hollingsworth as captains and the other men were asked 
to bring hand spikes. The Masters brothers having a blacksmith shop 
were asked to make the spikes for the pike poles. 


The dinner the women prepared that day was the talk of the 
neighborhood for months afterward. 
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Over 160 men responded for the task of righting the mill under 
the direction of the captains who “hee hawed” while the men toiled 
with the pike poles. They soon found that the mill responded to their 
efforts and before evening the building was on even keel once more. 
It is interesting to note that the old mill ran better afterward than 
before it performed this mysterious escapade. 


The information about the old mill was obtained many years 
ago from the following persons: Andrew Sutton; Dan S. Trembly 
of Liberty; James M. Templeton, Blooming Grove; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoops (daughter of Peter Riedman) of Broad Ripple; Frank P. Best, 
West Lafayette; Thomas Flood, Dublin; Mrs. Julia A. Bond of Liberty 


was present and saw the old mill after it turned on its foundation. 


Since there was no flood or storm during the night the mystery 
will probably never be solved. 


Adam Pigman who was captain of the work is great-grandfather 
of A. T. Pigman of West 12th Street, Connersville. 


Thomas F. Bond was one of the workers, he was the grand- 
father of Mrs. Oscar Chance and of the Bond men of Liberty. The 
Masters brothers were no doubt relatives of Dr. George Masters and 
Clyde Masters of Connersville, and Charles Masters of Liberty. 
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V. E. Grppens 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


PROGRESS REPORT 
ON A WORD 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
INDIANA 
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T HOUGH THE conventional way to do a word geography is to 


go to the informants, in the present study the informants came to the 
geographer. To Purdue University every fall come three to four 
thousand freshmen from the farms, the hamlets, and the cities, and 
each brings with him a vocabulary to some degree influenced by the 
speech of his native locality. The plans to tap this reservoir got under 
way in the spring of 1959, and now, over two years later, the study has 
progressed just beyond the tabulating stage. What will be perhaps 
the most interesting part of the complete study—evaluating, inter- 
preting, comparing, map making—remains to be done; this work could, 
of course, stretch out indefinitely. 

For the survey it was decided to use a four-page 8/2 by 11-inch 
printed form, and a hundred items were chosen as about the maximum 
number that could be included. For the choice of items and defini- 
tions, the primary source turned out to be A Collation of Check Lists 
by David W. Reed and David De Camp of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1951; the secondary source, A Compilation of the 
Work Sheets of the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 
and Associated Projects by Raven I. McDavid, Jr. and Virginia 
McDavid, Ann Arbor, Michigan, December, 1951. A preponderance 
of the definitions comes directly or with slight adaptation from these 
two sources. 

The first surveys were given in January, 1960, to students in the 
first-semester English classes at Purdue. A month or so later, the 
surveys were given to second-semester English classes. By the end of 
the school year a good coverage had been obtained of the freshman 
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class of 1959-60, and over three thousand surveys were on file. Many 
of this total had been completed by out-of-state students and by 
Indiana students who had moved from one place to another in the 
state. These papers were rejected for the initial study and are now 
on file for future consideration. 

About a thousand surveys were left of native Indiana students 
who had lived only in one county or, in a few instances, in two adjoin- 
ing or nearby counties before coming to Purdue. For a fairly good 
representation (proportional to the population) of as many of Indiana’s 
92 counties as possible, additional freshmen were surveyed in the fall 
of 1960. By the end of October a total of 1,230 papers had been 
selected for tabulation and study. 


As these papers had come in, they had been grouped by counties 
and each of the hundred items had been tabulated. With the arbitrary 
setting of a limit of 1,230 papers for the beginning study, the county- 
by-county tabulation was completed, and then the county totals were 
added to determine the totals for the whole state. 


Two samples will illustrate the nature of the project. On the 
first, the freshmen were asked to give their term for “a hobgoblin to 
frighten children with.”* On this item as on all others in the survey, 
students were urged to write only a term or terms that they might 
use naturally at home. They were especially urged not to guess, but 
it is obvious from many of the answers that they did, even though they 
were told that the papers would not be graded. 


The problem of spelling looms as a difficulty on many of the 
items in the survey. On this particular item, at first consideration no 
problem seems involved in boogy man, boogey man, and boogie man, 
but there is no way to tell from the spelling whether the double o 
is pronounced as in cool or as in book. Such troublesome variants oc- 
curred as boggy man, buggie man, and bogey man and, in forms 
containing an r, bugger man, buger man, booger man, burger man, 
and just bugger and buggar. On being quizzed about boggy man, two 
students indicated a pronunciation of boggy to rhyme with bookie. 
Further checking is needed here, although a pronunciation of boggy 
to rhyme with soggy is hard to believe. Whether anyone uses the 
pronunciation suggested by the spelling burger man must be studied 
further. The terms spelled bugger man and buger man are probably 
pronounced as booger man, (oo as in book) but further investigation 
is necessary.” 


The following table shows the terms which appeared five times or 
more on the 1,230 papers: 
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I ONIN, . ncvinitcininntnhibeuniomeitibes 3217 
EEL» :<ciaepiesevcsinwiiapipiibiiaidein animale 165 
MIIITIIL scowinseegnoiebendaniennengumdcaiaeniaal 102 
SII schinsyrensostiiebbinbiasicsstindisauasiiieamunall 86 
III ah ascssnsnshtuhipsbehienneiesianiiiniaiadiea 61 
EE IG aiseencstninicsntesneninnedaianeal 48 
SEGET I: GURU ' prctrinstpstiviioncinioniviginsabaseniil *36 
STII cit css eecespleninscligsssinsnntueeiatiabasiialina 11 
eT He 10 
le BD ecierinntiincnninncenepgipeniendina 9 
Sy SPIE  cettniscinttennmeivinnieninniia 8 
En ee EEE oem ee we °8 
ES ee Tn a 6 
PRE BOUIN sccisiinscnennttieesninsninlinnincnieaiaiial 6 
Lf) ee an me 6 
UNE cantin-aossniennsiisnipnsiiecenninnseiniitesmiatntaiail 6 
SE BN cesta tieesviictinnitindeneinnteanlicaiilll 5 
Se I FOR torisirrnimninnneanntiaialions 5 
URE IEE: pxttenscstenticktoitinithnnionsninaduiaciuiiigiil 5 
SD PATIO UII: cxiciniscinsnneinesincnsitscinonesiiiiees 388 


As the second sample, the freshmen were asked to give their 
name or names for the “sweet coating of a cake.”® Whereas over a 
hundred terms (because of variant spellings an exact number is dif- 
ficult if not impossible to arrive at) were given on the preceding ex- 
ample, only four were given here, of which two are not common. 


IED. stnseicsiinnnctipimegashannabeaneaamama 1015 
| EE 5. ea Tee re 288 
FI aa snsinritnscciiennicnrsaicigantanneaanng 7 
III -occtscrqrenstnunctesienmeianesntnahepienanmennseiniiiinl 2 
Low. § ae 12 

RPE EED isciicninvicisnctibiiiiedtillla 71,374 


Despite the near 4:1 ratio of icing to frosting, in eleven of the 
fourteen counties making up the two top rows of counties in the state, 
frosting is the more common of the two terms. These eleven counties 
account for 145 occurrences of the total of 288 for the state. Though 
the term is not unknown in the southern part of the state, the survey 
indicates that it is hardly ever used. 

This example illustrates the study that will be made of all the 
other items on the survey to determine variations in use between 
various parts of the state. It became generally apparent during the 
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tabulation that significant differences exist between the southern third 
or half of the state and the northern tiers of counties.* Some terms, 
such as belling for a “noisy prankish celebration after a wedding”?’® 
and nigger flipper for a “boy's weapon made of rubber strips on a 
forked stick,”!* appear to be limited to fairly small sections of the 
state. 

In addition to the further study already indicated, it is planned 
to investigate published sources of information (e.g., the NED, DAE, 
and dialect glossaries) to determine in what way, if any, usage in 
Indiana compares with that in the rest of the country. Origins and 
old uses will be cited whenever interesting or pertinent. In many 
instances field work will be done as a check on the results of the 
written survey. Efforts will also be made to judge how representative 
the usage of college freshmen is of the population as a whole.” 

After this study has been completed, between two and three 
thousand surveys**® will remain unstudied. Tabulations are planned 
of some of the papers of out-of-state students. Since out-of-state stu- 
dents at Purdue come largely from urban areas, for a valid compari- 
son it will be necessary to select the papers of a comparable group 
of urban in-state students. Because of the tremendous amount of 
work involved, the total number of papers used in the study will be 
limited at first to perhaps no more than two to four hundred. 

As this study progresses further into the library phase, it is likely, 
of course, to take a somewhat different direction than planned. 


NoTEs 


1 Definition from Reed and De Camp, p. 41. 
2 My family and I in Clay County said booger man. 


3 Includes boogy man, boogey man, and buggie man (seven occurrences 
of this last spelling). 


4Includes two known pronounciations of boogie man, (oo as in book) 

5 Includes bugger (3) and buggar (2). 

6 Reed and De Camp, p. 29. 

7 Many students here, as on other items, gave more than one term. 

8 DeKalb (frosting was given 13 times out of a total of 17 terms), Elkhart 
(23/36), Kosciusko (12/20), La Grange (2/3), Pa Porte (20/28), Marshall 
(8/16), Noble (10/15), Porter (11/18), St. Joseph (38/60), Starke (6/12), 
and Steuben (2/2). 

® This, of course, is not a new observation, but a confirming one. 

10 Reed and De Camp, p. 40. 

11 Jbid., p. 13. 

12 The answer, I believe, is that they are surprisingly representative in 
examples of usages if not in degree of occurrence. 

18 Not to count future papers. I plan to revise my original survey and 
make a continuing study of the incoming freshmen. 
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Britt Brooks 
Lafayette Journal and Courier 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Editor: 
RIDDLES FROM Ray B. BROWNE 


COUNTY, IN set gi 
COUNTY, INDIANA yette, 





A urnoucu THE collection of riddles has been, as Professor 


Archer Taylor says, “Casual and unsystematic,” among the folk inter- 
est in riddles is sustained and vital. This interest springs perhaps from 
the fact that the teasers allow or demand two kinds of mental activity: 
remembering and thinking, that is trying to arrive at an answer logical- 
ly. There is, furthermore, the competition of trying to be smarter 
than other people. 

The extent to which people are interested in riddles is well 
demonstrated by the following collection and by the circumstances 
under which it was made. In his weekly column “Around Here” 
Mr. Brooks printed a “baseball riddle yarn.” In response one reader 
sent in another riddle (number 1 below), with a request for the 
answer because she had heard it “years ago,” but not the answer. 
Eight persons either telephoned or mailed in the answer. Seeing the 
interest in the subject, Mr. Brooks then published over the next month 
and a half one or two of the readers’ contributions per week. At times 
up to fifty persons would send in correct responses. 

It is significant that through the weeks the character of the rid- 
dles changed. Beginning with the true riddle they grew increasingly 
more sophisticated, working into what Mr. Brooks began to call 
“brainteasers,” and which folklorists call arithmetical puzzles. Interest 
in the genre was still high when Mr. Brooks decided to suspend pub- 
lication of riddles for a while. 

In the following group I make no effort at systematic arrange- 
ment, except that the true riddles come first, the arithmetical puzzles 
second. I have annotated them with various collections, although I 
have not been exhaustive in this respect. Of these twenty-one items, 
none has been hitherto reported in an exact parallel from Indiana; 
only one, in fact, has been cited as having been collected in this 
state. The informant’s name, where it is known, is given after each 
item. 
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1 


What is it men love more than life, 
Fear more than death or mortal strife; 
That which contented men require, 
The poor possess, the rich desire, 

The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 
And all men carry to their graves? 


(answer: nothing) Lillian Neisz 
Cf. Archer Taylor, English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1951), No. 1727. 


2 


A marble castle built on straw, 

Lovely of form without a flaw; 
Within a fountain, crystal clear, 

A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors are there to this stronghold, 
Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


(answer: an egg) 
Cf. Taylor, No. 1137. 
3 


On a hill is a green house. Inside the green house is a white 
house. Inside the white house is a red house and inside the red house 
are a lot of black and white children. 


(answer: watermelon) 
Taylor, No. 1161 ff. 
+ 


Tall as a house, then low as a mouse, bitter as gall, but sweet 
after all. 


(answer: a walnut) Mary Begler 
Taylor, No. 1270 
5 


As I went up the humble-bumble I looked out of hazel-gazel. 
There was rear-roar chasing my wren-pipes. If I had my twiddle- 
twaddle, I’d show rear-roar what he was doing chasing my wren-pipes. 


e 
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(answer: As I went up the stairway, I looked out the window. There 

was a fox chasing my geese. If I had had my shotgun... . etc.) 
Luke Gates 

Cf. Paul G. Brewster, “Riddles from Southern Indiana,” Southern 

Folklore Quarterly, JJI (1939), 99-100, for parallels; also Vance 

Randolph and Archer Taylor, “Riddles in the Ozarks,” Southern Folk- 

lore Quarterly, VII (1944), 1-10, for other parallels. 


6 


Go into the orchard and bring back enough apples so you can 
give me half of the apples you bring plus half an apple, my wife half 
an apple, my daughter half of the apples you have left plus half an 
apple; keep one apple for yourself, but don’t cut any apples. How 
many apples do you bring from the orchard? 


(answer: 15 apples) The Rev. James H. Brown, Flora 
Mrs. Will Fisher, R.F.D., 2, said this old riddle probably originated 
in Germany, was brought to Pennsylvania by the Amish in the 1820’s, 
and subsequently to Indiana in their westward migration. 


7 


Two boys went fishing. On the way home, one said, “Give me 
one of your fish and we’ll have the same number.” The other boy 
replied, “Give me one of yours and I’ll have twice as many as you.” 
How many did each boy have? 


(answer: 12; one boy had five, the other seven.) 


Roy Wolfe, Attica 
8 


A man had three sons. To one he gave 15 eggs, to another 50 
eggs, and to the third he gave 85 eggs. He told the boys to sell the 
eggs at the same rate and each return to him with 10 cents. What 
was the rate? 


(answer: One cent for each dozen and three cents for each additional 
egg.) Homer Sigo, Remington 


9 


A farmer had $100 and wanted to buy 100 head of stock. Cows 
were $10 a head, pigs $3 and sheep 50 cents. How many of each 
did he buy? 

(answer: 94 sheep, one pig and five cows.) Charles H. Wilhauck 
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10 


A farmer died and among the assets of his estate were 17 horses, 
which he left to his three sons as follows: 


To the eldest son 1/2 of the 17 horses or 8 1/2 horses 
To the second son 1/3 of the 17 horses or 5 2/3 horses 
To the youngest son 1/9 of the 17 horses or 1 8/9 horses 


(solution: The executor of the estate took the problem to his attorney, 
who said: “Go back and borrow a horse from a neighbor. This will 
give you 18 horses which will divide as follows: 


To the eldest son 1/2 of 18 horses or 9 horses 
To the second son 1/3 of 18 horses or 6 horses 
To the youngest son 1/9 of 18 horses or 2 horses 

17 horses 


“Each son now will have more than originally and as you have one 
horse left over, you can return it to the farmer from whom it was 


‘ ” ‘. 
borrowed. Mrs. Ruth Leaming, Romney 


This one is widespread. I have known it from Alabama all my life. 


11 


Three men enter an inn and want lodging. The innkeeper 
charges them $10 apiece or a total of $30. Afterwards, he feels guilty 
about charging them so much. He gives the bellboy $5. to give back 
to them.. The bellboy figured he couldn’t divide $5. three ways, so 
he put $2. in his pocket and gave them back $1. each. Now the men 
have paid $9. apiece or $27. for the room. The bellboy kept $2. 
This makes a total of $29. What happened to the other dollar? 


(answer: There is no extra dollar. The men paid $25, got back $3, 
and the bellboy kept $2. This makes $30.) 

Eugene H. Martin, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
This one is also common. I have known it from Alabama all my life. 


12 


I am just twice the age of Jean and three times older than Marie. 
When Jean is what Marie is now, Marie was half as old as she. When 
I am twice my present age, Jean’s age will be three/fourths of mine. 
My age and Jean’s and Marie’s are 44 and 99. Tell me how old 
am I? How old are Jean and Marie? 


/ 


(answer: 30, 15 and 10, for me, Jean and Marie) 
Mrs. Hanna Mae Prien, Delphi 
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13 


You deposit $50 in the bank, then make the following with- 
drawals: 
$20 leaving balance of $30 
15 leaving balance of 15 
9 leaving balance of 6 
6 leaving balance of 0 


$50 $51 
Where did the extra dollar come from? 
(answer: You can’t properly add the balance column of figures. It 
just isn’t logical.) 


14 


You can take a fence from a one-acre field and fence a 40-acre 
field and still have two rods of fence left over. 


(answer: You can only if the one-acre field is 160 rods long and 


' one rod wide. ) 


Luke Gates 


15 
In what sport does the winning team go backwards? 


(answer: Tug-of-war.) 


16 


A woman, driving geese, said, “If I had again as many and half 
as many more and 2% geese; I would have 100.” How many did 
she have? 


(answer: 39 geese) The Hendersons 


17 


Today I received a letter, stamped in Indianapolis Nov. 29; and, 
according to the date in the stamp, it was mailed 999 years ago. Had 
this happened just one year later, I would never have known the 
difference. How soon can this happen again? 


(no answer ever given) Mrs. George Albright, Brookston, R.F.D. 1 
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18 


rope is 5 feet long.) 
19 


native which tells him which fork to take? 


truth.) 


20 


(answer: 102,564) 


21 


by which it is being divided? 
(answer: 2519) 





A rope hangs over a pulley. On one end of the rope hangs a 
weight; on the other hangs a monkey who is equal in weight to the 
other weight. The combined ages of the monkey and its mother are 
four years. The weight of the monkey is as many pounds as its mother 
is years old. The mother is two times as old as the monkey was when 
the mother was half as old as the monkey will be when the monkey 
is three times as old as its mother was when she was three times as 
old as the monkey was. The rope weighs four ounces to the foot. 
The weight of the rope and weight combined is half as much again 
as the difference between (the weight of the weight) and (the weight) 
plus (the weight of the monkey). How long is the rope? 


(answer: the mother monkey is 22 years old, baby monkey is 1¥/, 


A fellow is driving down a road in Africa, and comes to a fork 
in the road. He wants to determine which fork leads to the village. 
A lone native stands at the side of the road. The traveler knows there 
are only two tribes in this area. One tribe always tells the truth, the 
other always lies. What single question does the traveler ask the 


(answer: The traveler asks the native, “If I were to ask you ‘Is this 
the road to the village?’ would you say ‘Yes’?” No matter whether 
he addressed a perennial liar or perennial truthteller, the answer 
would be “Yes,” if it were the right road, and “No,” if it were not. 
The liar would say “Yes” [if it were the right road] because he always 
lies. The truthful one would say “Yes,” because the always tells the 


A certain number of an undetermined number of digits ends in 4. 
By taking this final 4 and placing it at the beginning of the number, 
you multiply the original number by 4. What is the original number? 


What is the smallest number which when divided in turn by 
numbers | through 10 leaves a remainder of one less than the number 
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RECORD REVIEWS AND COMMENTS 


Tue MISSION OF THE ARCHIVE OF FoLK SONG OF THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


The issuance of any records from the Archive of Folk Song at 
the Library of Congress is always of extreme interest to the folkorist. 
The recent release of four records at one time is thus a major event. 
As the Archive has also recently issued a new catalog of their listing 
of discs, it would seem a propitious time to consider the achievement 
of this organization. 

The Archive is, of course, in the marvelous position of being able 
to issue recordings which bring together the labor of many different 
collectors, and thus they are often able to present a wide range of 
songs, performers, and styles. As Rae Korson, the head of the Archive, 
indicates in her introduction to the catalog (obtainable for 25¢ 
from the Recording Laboratory, Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.) those compiling the records have the pick of 
“16,000 discs, reels of tape, wire, and cylinders containing more 
than 60,000 different songs and ballads, fiddle tunes, harmonica and 
banjo pieces and other indigenous American folk music.” The major 
problem with which the Archive has had to constantly contend is lack 
of funds, a standard plight for a government agency of this sort. 

As the record list indicates, what the Archive has lacked financially 
has to a great extent been made up for by devotion and industry 
on the part of the small staff. It is with the greatest pleasure then 
that we are able to see the efforts of the Archive recognized by other 
groups, for the latest releases were made possible by a special grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

These four records share with the others of the catalog the pri- 
mary problem of discs of field recordings; the various bands were 
obviously done by a variety of recording means and by collectors 
with varying talents in the technique of recording. The results are 
always authentic sounding, but a very up-and-down listening ex- 
perience. However, the object of these records is not aural delight 
but an attempt to make available to the general public and the 
scholar some of the material that had been sent to the Archive. 

The earliest records were issued on 78 rpm discs, and they are 
still sold as such. Most of the early records have also been repressed 
onto long-playing speeds. Including the most recent issues, the 
Archive has issued fifty-eight titles of which a little under half have 
been devoted to English language song and lore, the remainder 
being foreign language and, in particular, many issues of American 
Indian ceremonial music. 
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The early English language records indicate that the purpose of 
the issues was to provide a broad coverage in order to acquaint the 
listener with a wide range of styles and types. Thus on AAFS Ll 
many ballads of English origin are combined with a lumberjack 
song, a cowboy ballad, and two Negro work-songs. AAFS L2 is 
descriptively entitled “Anglo-American Shanties, Lyric Songs, Dance 
Tunes and Spirituals,” or in other words most of the types of English 
language songs that weren’t included in the first. 

Subsequently, a greater specialization in the types of records 
issued developed. Not only were a number of further records issued 
of Anglo-American folksongs and ballads, but such special albums 
as “Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners,” “American Sea 
Songs and Shanties” (2 volumes), and “Cowboy Songs, Ballads, and 
Cattle Calls from Texas.” 

Most of these records were edited, and had notes by the then 
heads of the Archive, Alan Lomax, Ben A. Botkin, and later Duncan 
Emrich. In the case of all of these men, their notes are, though 
short in length and scholarship, quite to the point and of interest. 
Occasionally, an outside expert was called in to edit a special album; 
such was the case of “Sacred Harp Singing” edited by George 
Pullen Jackson and “Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miners” 
edited by George Korson. (This seems to have been the general 
policy for the ethnic recordings all along.) 

Since Mrs. Korson has been the head of the Archive we have 
seen a number of further interesting records emerge that perhaps 
illustrate a different approach from that of her predecessors. There 
seems to be an implicit recognition that it is not enough simply to 
present material culled from the archive to the general public. 
Rather, calling upon the precedents of the ethnic recordings, experts 
other than those at the Archive have been asked to edit specific 
records. Thus we are being presented with discs that are of great 
interest not only because of the material contained on them, but 
also because the selection and annotations have been done by those 
who best know the music with which they are dealing. 

The first of the recent issues is “Folk Music from Wisconsin” 
edited by Helene Stratman-Thomas. The material contained on the 
record was, in the main collected by the editor, often in conjunction 
with other collectors. Her notes therefore, have the ring of authority 
best arrived at by one who knows the singers. She begins with a short 
history of the Wisconsin folkmusic recording project. In her head- 
notes, Miss Stratman-Thomas is at her best when she is describing 
the history of the song in Wisconsin. Her scholarly notes are strangely 
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short-sighted, and her references included after the texts are nothing 
short of arbitrary; (annotating the children’s game “Pompey is Dead 
and Laid in his Grave” she includes references to the Brown Uni- 
versity Series of Old American Songs and to Flanders and Brown, 
but not the Frank C. Brown Collection or Wolford.) Included on the 
record are the expected lumberjack songs, native American songs, 
and songs of English and Irish origins; unexpected are the interesting 
instrumental cuts of the Rindlisbacher family, as well as some local 
ballads and lyrics. 


In the next record “Songs of the Michigan Lumberjack,” the 
editor, E. C. Beck, was confronted with an easier job of notation, 
for as the title announces the songs .included are all songs of the 
loggers. His annotation is properly limited to his introductions where 
he gives a list of books in which other versions of the same songs 
can be encountered. As the number of books containing lumberjack 
songs and lore is limited, this method works very well. It is only 
to be regretted that the editor was too humble to include in the 
bibliography some of his own very important books. The headnotes 
Beck has written are witty and informative, especially in relation to 
the informants, their lives and the lore that was part of their lives 
in the camps. 


Perhaps the finest two records that the Archive has ever issued 
are “Child Ballads Traditional in the United States (I & II)” (AAFS 
L57 and 58) edited by Bertrand H. Bronson. Dr., Bronson is by now 
in such command of his works concerning these venerable ballads 
that the versions chosen seem a perfect blend of common texts and 
uncommon. As in other records of this series that call upon the work 
of numerous collectors, the quality of recordings is spotty, but the 
interest is so great that, with only a few exceptions, one never notices 
the scratches and blurs. To one with as great a knowledge as his 
of the backgrounds of these songs, it must have been something of a 
temptation on Dr. Bronson’s part to relate these versions musically 
and textually to the full tradition of each song. This might have 
proved cumbersome (though one might wish some sort of cross- 
reference system with his Tunes to the Child Ballads, to render this 
fully counterpart to his opus). The notes that he has chosen to write 
are a wonderful blend of primary information and aesthetic insight, 
the latter being the sort of writing most recent writers on the ballad 
have eschewed. The insights are so calmly and prudently presented 
that I can picture no one objecting and many deriving pleasure. 

It is to be hoped that these recent issues are not the climax 
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of the work of the Archive, but simply one step in an expanding plan 
of outstanding records edited by such men as Drs. Beck and Bronson. 

There are some other records recently issued that demand 
critical notice. Foremost among these is “The Rural Blues, A Study 
of the Vocal and Instrumental Resources,” compiled and annotated 
by Samuel B. Charters (RBF Records, RF 202). Mr. Charters has 
been responsible for some very interesting records lately, issued by 
Folkways and their subsidiary RBF; this is perhaps the most important 
of all of them. Designed as a learning experience rather than a 
listening pleasure, this two record set contains excerpts of many fine 
‘rural’ blues recordings arranged in such a way that all of the most 
important vocal and instrumental aspects of this form are investigated. 
His notes are provocative and to the point. Many will feel the effect 
of the holes in Charter’s knowledge, for he fully explores the various 
vocal techinques, but he makes no attempt to give us even a cursory 
musical analysis. As the notes contained in the recent blues albums 
issued by Folk-Lyric Records indicate, there is much complex going on 
in the relation of the guitar and voice, both rhythmically and musi- 
cally. Even with this lack, Charters’ contribution is a great one. In 
a flurry of two-years of activity he has done more than anyone had 
done previously to illuminate Negro blues singing, especially the 
“country” or “rural” blues. (See also pp. 175-177 for a detailed re- 
view. ) 

Ewan MacColl continues to issue discs of songs that are perfect 
for his talents. Following on his marvelous Robert Burns album is 
“Songs of Two Rebellions: The Jacobite Wars of 1715 and 1745 in 
Scotland.” (Folkways FW 8756). These are sung with the fervor 
of a Scot, and catch in many ways the blind adoration of Bonny 
Prince Charley and the fearful hatred of the English monarchy 
of these (often anonymous) songwriters. Especially noteworthy 
are “Such a Parcel of Rogues in a Nation” and the classic “Will Ye 
No’ Come Back Again?” still fervently sung today among Scotch 
students. 

Also issued: 

“The Rainbow Quest” (Folkways FA 2454). Pete Seeger singing 
a hodgepodge of traditional and tropical songs, often severely trun- 
cating them and running them together for effect. 

“We Sing of the Sea,” (Elektra EKL-182) Many fine traditional 
sea songs and shanties sung lustily if untraditionally by “The Seafarers 
Chorus” conducted by Milt Okum and featuring Eugene Brice. 

“Songs and Ballads of Northern Saskatchewan and Northern 
Manitoba,” Compiled by Marvin Loewen and Mrs. Shirley Davidson. 












as 
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Songs composed by the Loewen’s for the Northern Trappers Festival 
and played by the Loewen Orchestra (spanish guitar, electric guitar, 
two accordians, fiddle and drums) in a style faintly reminiscent of 
hillbilly bands and German dance bands. 


University of Texas Roger D. Abrahams 
Austin, Texas 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FOLKSONGS AND BALLADS 


Ancient Ballads Traditionally Sung in New England. From the 
Flanders Ballad Collection, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
Compiled and Edited by Helen Hartness Flanders. Vol. 1 Child 
Ballads 1-51. Critical Analyses by Tristram P. Coffin. Music Annota- 
tions by Bruno Nettl. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1960.) 343 pp. $10.00. 


From the thousand-plus songs and ballads in the Flanders Collec- 
tion, this volume presents numbers 1-51 of ninety Child Ballads. As 
one would expect from such a collection, this volume is especially 
deep in variants. There are, for example, 36 versions of “The Sweet 
Trinity,” 24 of “Lord Bateman.” There are, also, several rare and 
exceptional versions. There are, for instance, superb ones of “Lord 
Randal,” of “The Cruel Brother,” of “The False Knight on the Road,” 
and of “Sir Lionel.” There are, furthermore, an unique version of 
“Babylon,” and one of “John Thompson and the Turk.” Included 
also are the interesting Linnfinn version of “Lamkin,” which Barry 
used for his theory of the origin of that ballad, and the “golden 
ball” variation of “The Maid Freed from the Gallows.” 

In this volume are 99 versions which were previously published 
in Mrs. Flanders’ earlier books, at least two of which (Vermont Folk- 
Songs and Ballads and The Green Mountain Songster) are now out 
of print. 

The annotation of the texts is quite readable and thorough. Pro- 
fessor Coffin cites texts in other ballad collections, outlines variations, 
and wisely extends his coverage to include motifs in the Aarne- 
Thompson index. Professor Nettl in his musicological analyses and 
annotations had two purposes: “1) to acquaint the layman with the 
tunes’ characteristics and 2) to facilitate quick comparative work.” 
Not exhaustive descriptions of the songs’ musical traits, these analyses 
are patterned after the annotations of Jan P. Schinhan in Volume IV 
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of the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, though 
Mr. Nettl has modified Schinhan’s method somewhat. 

So far this volume is beyond reproach. 

The noisy reaction likely to greet the volume will spring from 
Mrs, Flanders’ decision to include the texts of some Child ballads 
found in the songster The Charms of Melody or Siren Medley (J. & 
J. Carrick, Dublin, ca. 1818) but not in oral tradition, although as she 
says, they were included “with full cognizance of the fact such material 
may well have had no oral circulation in New England.” 

Certainly only the most arthritic mossbacks will insist that song- 
sters have had no importance in America in the dissemination of 
popular and folk songs to the people and the folk (whatever the 
difference is and wherever it begins and ends). But many folklore 
purists will use songster material only as second-information, that is, 
only after a song has been recovered in oral tradition. 

Mrs. Flanders justifies her inclusion of such material on the 
grounds that such a songster, circulating for a long time, and widely, 
may have caused some reader to recognize “words to which he knows 
the traditional tune,” and although some folklorists believe that the 
day of collecting is almost over, despite desperate gaps in coverage 
and in depth, she may yet be proved right in thinking that this book 
may have “spawned certain variants that will turn up from oral 
tradition.” 

She of course assumes that this Jrish songster was circulated in 
America, and indeed she is correct. English and Irish songbooks were 
widely known here, and their contents quickly and completely pirated 
at will. 


The story of the songster published in America has not even 
been begun. There were perhaps 5000 of them published here during 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Their coverage was immense. Usually 
an edition ran to a 1000 copies; sometimes a number went through 
15 to 20 editions. Most of the songs included undoubtedly came from 
printed sources with little or no change. With others, unquestionably 
the only changes made resulted from the carelessness of the copyist 
or from the faulty memory of the person trying to recall his printed 
source. Others surely were consciously altered by the editor or pub- 
lisher so that they would be “better” or so that they would be different 
and more salable. But, as has been attested to by a few editors (more 
honest than others?) in their prefaces, some items, perhaps many, 
were lifted directly out of oral tradition. All were widely disseminated 
by this printed medium. 

For folklorists not to know the genuine ballads and folksongs 
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appearing in these songbooks would be a serious lack of knowledge. 
The only question is, what does the information mean? Mrs. Fland- 
ers, for example, includes the songster version of “Willie’s Lady” 
(Child 6). This song, though widespread in Denmark, has no tangible 
tradition in America or Britain. Child has two texts, both from Mrs. 
Brown of Falkland. B, not printed by Child, is longer than A. The 
songster version parallels Child’s A text, but includes the additional 
lines of B, those which concern the execution of Billy Blin’s instruc- 
tions. Obviously about this songster text there is a big question mark. 

Clearly the folklorist must exclude—as well as include—songster 
material with caution. The thin line between popular lore and folk 
lore is not always sharply marked. They are, in fact, Siamese twins. 
Until a full study of the material in these popular songbooks has been 
made—with texts, variants, sources, methods editors used, etc.— 
until the line between this popular lore (shouidn’t we call it popu- 
lore?) and the conventional concept of folklore has been pointed out, 
folklorists should exclude only after careful deliberation. As long as 
an editor is careful to state precisely what he took from such a book, 
surely no harm can have been done by including such songs in a book 
of ballads otherwise from oral tradition. We need to know of the 
existence of such pieces. 

In this volume, then, the first of four, with the wide collecting 
of Mrs. Flanders and the careful and knowledgeable annotations of 
Professors Coffin and Nettl there has been started what will undoubt- 
edly become one of the great standard collections. 


Purdue University Ray B. Browne 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Folksingers and Folksongs in America. By Ray M. Lawless. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1960). xviii + 662 pp., 26 illustra- 
tions. $10.00. 


The work is divided into three sections: Book one—An Alpha- 
betical Presentation of Singers of Ballads and Folksongs; book two— 
Collections of Ballads and Folksongs; book three—Folksong Titles 
and Discography; in addition to a prologue and two intervals, the 
first on folk music instruments and the second on folklore societies 
and folk festivals. The book is accompanied by three adequate indexes 
—names and subjects, titles, and LP records. 

The vast number of topics included in this volume indicates that 
the author has undertaken an ambitious project. It is not quite clear 
as to why he has endeavored to assemble such diverse subjects, when 
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it is evident that a complete study of each in itself would probably 
necessitate a full volume. Also, a work confined to one of these 
subjects, ¢.g., a treatment of the folk singers and the musical instru- 
ments they utilize, would have more coherence. 


What of the singers the author has chosen to include within 
book one? On page nine he defines his purpose: “The problem 
here, then, is to present a good, if small, sampling of the many 
thousands who sing folksongs in our time.” Of the 225 singers in- 
cluded, there are four representative types: the art singer, the com- 
mercially oriented night club entertainer, the collector-singer, and 
the traditional singer. The third category is somewhat conglomerate, 
and it includes individuals from all three of the other categories in 
addition to those who fit only within this group. In the preface Law- 
iess states that “Some of these [singers] who have attained national, 
and even international, reputations by their performances in folksong 
literature, in fact, who have made a career as balladeers, I have 
discussed in a reasonably full account. Others are presented briefly, 
either because their folksong activity seemed minor or my informa- 
tion about them was scanty.” This admission discloses that the work 
has been focused on the commercial aspects of folk singing rather 
than on the art itself. But it is also apparent that the audience to 
which these activities are directed is, on the whole, neither the rural 
nor the mass urban element, but a comparatively small number of 
individuals displaying a somewhat keen, more sophisticated interest 
in folk music, an interest which often becomes a fetish. Should the 
fact that a man has been successful through such activities be instance 
for these same actiivties to be emphasized over the traditional prac- 
tices of such outstanding singers as I. G, Greer, Pleaz Mobley, or 
Dick Devall? Can this be called a good sampling when the folksong 
activity which has been stressed appears to be based on the level 
of mass media rather than on the traditional means of communica- 
tion? Many fine traditional singers who have recorded for the folk 
music recording companies were not included, among them Texas 
Gladden, Lightning Hopkins, Hobart Smith, Pete Steele, Ernest 
Stoneman, etc. A host of blues and country music entertainers who 
have not performed in the guise of ‘folk’ singers, but have never- 
theless included within their repertoires considerable traditional 
material, has also been omitted. 

Concerning the ‘hillbilly’ song, the author has this to say: 
“Though the hillbilly song may draw extensively on folksong mater- 
ials, it is scarcely more than a travesty on the true folksong. Such 
a song sometimes attains wide currency in the popular field, but 
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obviously that does not make it a folksong, for it lacks the dignity, 
seriousness, even earthiness, of the genuine folksong (p. 7).” “This 
type of music is not native to the mountains and is scarcely to be 
considered traditional folk culture (p. 149).” This is a typical middle 
class attitude which has been generated and propagated since the 
introduction of this rural form of music to the radio and phono- 
graph. However, those who have had more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with this kind of music recognize that there has always been 
a close inter-relationship between the rural commercial recording 
and oral tradition—both as a cause and as an effect. The early 
‘hillbilly” recording artists were of a professional or semiprofessional 
character somewhat akin to the professional folk performer of eastern 
Europe, and, in contrast to the author’s statement, the earliest per- 
formers were primarily from the Southern Appalachians. In many 
instances they were street musicians or carnival performers, and nearly 
all were reproducing music learned through oral tradition or of their 
own composition, not from a tin pan alley source. During the follow- 
ing three odd decades, many changes and syntheses of style occurred, 
but these were the outcome of a number of distinct developments— 
the synthesization of various environmentally influenced musical ex- 
pressions and the individual influences of the more prominent country 
musicians, and therefore cannot objectively be called travesties. Many 
recent country music entertainers have so allied themselves to popular 
music styles that the term ‘hillbilly’ used in reference to this group 
is unadvised. The real ‘hillbilly’ entertainer still exists, but on a 
much less popular level than he has previously (this is in exception 
to that particular brand of country music termed ‘bluegrass’ which 
has become quite popular in recent years, both with the general 
populace and the followers of folk music), and it is usually through 
this medium that the talented young singer of ‘homespun’ songs will 
find his claim to fame rather than through the city ‘folk scene.’ 

The biographies are written in a fan magazine style, and in many 
instances extraneous material and comments are offered in lieu of 
more vital biographical information. This greatly detracts from their 
value as a diagnostic or perceptual tool for the person who is inter- 
ested in the folk performer on an academic level. 


The bibliography which comprises book two has been divided 
into four sections. The first of these contains the collected works of 
the ten most important collectors’ (those who have published the 
greatest amount of material) ; section two includes the other major 
collections; section three lists those books designed primarily for 
singing; and section four is somewhat of a catch-all for books of 
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less importance. A description is furnished for each individual entry. 
The most noticeable thing about this bibliography is its peculiar 
arrangement, which ignores any subject matter or regional type of 
classification. In any case, a bibliography which exists for no further 
purpose than bibliography itself seems rather invalid in a work such 
as this. 

What appears to be the most valuable contribution of the book 
is the discography, which furnishes the most complete listing of songs 
issued on LP recordings yet available. Although omissions exist, they 
appear to be at a minimum. The discography is divided into two 
sections: The first lists those recordings on which one individual 
performs, arranged in alphabetical order by the singer’s last name; 
the second section lists those recordings containing a group of per- 
formers, arranged alphabetically by the title of the album. The main 
drawback of this arrangement is the difficulty which arises in locating 
versions of a particular song. An alphabetical listing of the song 
titles from the record albums would have enhanced the value of 
the discography, and would have been far more useful than the 
check list of folksong titles which has been included. 

Although the book is very much oriented to a popular audience, 
and thus limited in its value for the folklorist, it is at least a begin- 
ning at organizing information about the expression of folk music in 
our time. 


Indiana University Guthrie T. Meade Jr. 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Singer of Tales. By Albert B. Lord. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature 
24, 1960.) Pp. xv + 309. $6.75. 


Unlike Bronson’s Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads, this 
book, likewise of great importance to folklore scholarship, fails to 
convey its content through its title. No anglo-American folklorist 
could miss the Bronson work. Lord’s book (memorize this title) 
will be overooked at their peril by any folklorist who deals with 
theory and the problem of oral composition. 

Alert Homeric specialists have known since the early 1930s of 
Milman Parry’s brilliant theories concerning the oral foundations of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. It was interest in Homer that led him 
to collect the living epic of the Yugoslavs. To folklorists the collection 
is more significant as probably the most extensive and most system- 
atically collected data ever amassed on the processes of composition 
of oral narrative poetry. 
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It may be appropriate to summarize the data on which Lord’s 
book is built." The Milman Parry Collection of Yugoslav heroic songs, 
made in the summer of 1933 and June 1934 to September 1935, 
comprises nearly 13,000 texts (often several thousand lines long) of 
South Slavic lore of various kinds. Many are preserved on the more 
than 3500 phonograph records he recorded himself in the field (with 
the assistance of Albert Lord). The most gifted informant sang epics 
to Parry about as long as the Odyssey. The material has been supple- 
mented importantly by Lord’s collection in 1937 of over a hundred 
dictated texts from northern Albania, and by his bringing back 500 
additional songs, largely recorded on wire, in 1950 and 1951, from 
the Yugoslav districts in which Parry collected. Parry died in Decem- 
ber 1935, at the age of 33. Lord has directed the colossal labor of 
transcribing hundreds of thousands of text lines (in dialect, replete 
with archaisms, Turkish loanwords, etc.), and has translated them 
(an extraordinarily difficult task in general) into English prose of 
striking beauty as well as literal accuracy. 

The book under review is what many of us have long been 
waiting for: a presentation in full of Milman Parry’s theory of oral 
composition. One should not be misled, however, by the word theory, 
for everything here is either meticulously demonstrated from the vast 
Yugoslav evidence at Lord’s disposal, or, in a few cases, convincingly 
speculated about by the man who knows more about this living 
subject than any other scholar alive. This is the analysis of how 
epic singers compose, learn and transmit their art, and under what 
conditions. Lord discusses at length the elements of composition, 
particularly the formula (pp. 30-67) and the theme (68-98). He 
demonstrates, however, that the style is not so mechanical as its 
systematization may imply. Of great importance to the folklore 
specialist is the light thrown on the stable and the varying features 
of oral poetry. In the second part of his book, Lord applies these 
principles of analysis of oral creation to Homer, and relates them to 
Beowulf and the Chanson de Roland. 

Milman Parry has been called the Darwin of oral literature. It 
is high time American folklorists became aware of his work and 
Lord’s continuation and advancement of it. This book in fact repre- 
sents a major American theoretical contribution to world scholar- 
ship. 

1See also the review of Vols. I and II of Serbocroatian Heroic Songs 
collected by Milman Parry, in Midwest Folklore VII (1957), pp. 126-129. 


2See “Avdo Methedovich, Guslar”’ by Albert Lord, in Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, July-Sept. 1956, pp. 320-330. 


Library of Congress Barbara Lattimer Krader 
Washington, D.C. 
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An Introduction to Folk Music in the United States. By Bruno Nettl. 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960). v + 122 pp., 32 
mus. ill. 


This compact volume is a well organized introduction that 
comes up with sensible generalizations on and summaries of the 
enormous amount of work done in the field of folk music. The chapter 
headings give an idea of the wide scope of the contents and of the 
originality of the author’s approach: 1) Defining Folk Music, 2) 
General Characteristics of Folk and Primitive Music, 3) The Ethnic 
Background of American Folk Music, 4) Indian Music of the United 
States, 5) The British Tradition, 6) Immigrants from Europe and 
Africa, 7) Folk Music in the Metropolis, 8) The Professional Folk 
Singer, 9) Collecting and Studying Folk Music, 10) Folk Music and 
Cultivated Music. Chapters 2, 4, 7, and 8 are much out of the ordi- 
nary. Few scholars have been able to see folk music in relation to 
the culture of which it is a part or in relation to the music of the 
rest of the world. And the fact of the urban folk singer has been 
met with aversion and precipitate flight rather than the objective 
interest due a phenomenon of undeniable musical and social signi- 
ficance. 


The music examples are refreshing in that they range from the 
expected Child ballads, collected in the country, to African and 
American Negro songs, American Indian songs, and European songs 
collected in rural and also in urban America. Nettl is aware of music 
as an aspect of human behavior: “The difference between folk and 
primitive music is largely a reflection of the differences between folk 
and primitive cultures .. .” (p. 4). After a generation of a musicology 
that treated music as a collection of notes that constituted a “style” 
somehow disembodied from a people who might also have a style, 
this is an important statement. It is backed up, though perhaps not 
as much as it should be, by a paragraph in the chapter on collecting 
and studying folk music (pp. 78-79) which sketches briefly some of 
the cultural information that should be collected along with the 
songs. 


Here and there the book is marred by a lack of clarity. The 
discussion of functionality of primitive and folk music versus the 
“art for art’s sake” of the “most significant musical creations of 
Western civilization,’ in Chapter 2 is a case in point. Functional is 
defined as “associated with an activity.” Since it goes without saying 
that Western art music is associated with a vast complex of activities, 
not all for art’s sake by any means, one wonders what is meant. 
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Equatorial African xylophone playing in the village markets is describ- 
ed as non-functional because it is done for entertainment. 

But overall, Nett] is characteristically undogmatic and alert to 
the various currents of thought in the field. It should be said again 
with gratitude that this is a valuable introduction. It will be highly 
useful to the beginner, and competent scholars in many subdivisions 
of folk music studies will find helpful the able summaries from areas 
with which they are not familiar. 


Wesleyan University David P. McAllester 
Middletown, Connecticut 


The Everlasting Circle. By James Reeves. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960). xv + 303 pages, four appendices, and an 
index of first lines. 


This is the second volume of work done by James Reeves in 
selecting and editing material from manuscript collections, The first, 
The Idiom of the People, was derived from the notebooks etc. of Cecil 
Sharp. This second is culled from the manuscripts of Reverend 
Sabine Baring-Gould, H.E.D. Hammond, and George B. Gardiner. 


It is always welcome when a body of new texts of folksongs ap- 
pears, and this is especially true when the songs come from the 
manuscripts of such important collectors, But the person that under- 
takes such a job must do so with both purpose and integrity. Mr. 
Reeves seems to have a blunted purpose and very little integrity. 
The result is a mockery of what such a study should be. 

Perhaps the major problem is that Mr. Reeves writes with a 
preformed thesis: “. . . folk song stems from a civilization, now long 
superseded in Britain, in which natural fertility was always a pressing 
and urgent concern.” Such a statement, being so very general, is on 
the face of it, subject to controversy. One might see strong traces of 
fertility rites in many folksongs, such as “The Derby Ram,” “Poor 
Old Horse,” and many of the seasonal carols, but to relate all folk 
songs to this tradition is folly. 


Basically, what Mr. Reeves seems to have done is to have combed 
the manuscripts of these three gentlemen and culled from them any 
song that contains any sustained sexual metaphor and related it, 
no matter what its origin, to the above-stated thesis. (He does throw 
in some Child ballads for good measure, it must be admitted.) It 
does not seem to matter to the author that more often than not these 
songs are traceable to recent literary antecedents that have very 
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little to do with the promulgators of these semi-suppressed pagan 
rites, the peasant class. 


Not only is Mr. Reeves’s theory an untenable one, his remarks 
on English peasant life, on the effects of the church upon the peasant 
class, and on folk song in general are naive and misleading. Such 
remarks as “Now it seems to me that the fertility theme, expressed 
either directly or under the euphemistic guise of the lingua franca, 
acted as a safety valve which helped to preserve the mental health 
of the community; and that the absence of such an outlet in any 
artistic form may have bad social effects, such as the popularity of 
sensational sex journalism” obscure the fact that such songs often 
go hand in hand with songs (some even in the Child canon) that can 
be considered as nothing but sexually sensational and perhaps even 
journalistic. —They may provide a safety valve but it is not of the 
sort he is talking. 


The author muddies the already unclear waters of folksong 
theory. “I do not think it is possible to draw a hard-and-fast line 
between ballads and folk songs, though such a line is often assumed. 
After all, ‘ballad,’ as understood by readers of Percy, Scott and Child, 
is a literary category analogous to ‘lyric,’ ‘essay,’ or ‘verse drama,’ not 
an exclusive and self-defining natural form of expression.” If there 
is no hard-and-fast line between folk song and ballad it is because 
the recognizable forms of both, usually contain elements of the other, 
not because the form is analogous to literary genres. 


One final quotation should be sufficient to indicate the editor- 
author’s grasp of traditional song theory. He says, ‘““The communal 
conventions change the medieval song, perhaps the creation of a monk 
or a minstrel: the Elizabethan ballad composed by a London tavern 
singer: the eighteenth-century love song of a travelling ballad-singer: 
the nineteenth century street song of a town printer’s hack: each has 
its distinctive style.” Yet even if we admitted the above traditions, 
the author never attempts to relate any one of his songs to any of 
them to give us an idea of what he is getting at. 


The editor’s annotation apparatus is just as unsatisfactory as his 
critical introduction. His notes include references only to the printed 
texts of the three collectors and to the Journal of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, the Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 
Child, and of course, to his earlier book, The Idiom of the People 
(Appendix IV is a cross index of songs found in both books.) In all 
fairness, it must be mentioned that he does make a fleeting reference 
to Wit and Mirth but his comments do not indicate that he ever 
read that work. 
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One extremely interesting thing to note is that in his notes to 
“A Famous Farmer” he relates the song to the Decameron (Day IV, 
Story 5) but can not discover any other modern text, yet the song 
is clearly a fairly common version of “The Bramble Briar” or “Bruton 
Town,” a song that he should at least have known through his contact 
with Cecil Sharp and his manuscripts. 

There seems to be little doubt that most of the collectors of folk 
songs in England (and the U.S. for that matter) had a tendency to 
eliminate racy elements in their published works, It is therefore of 
some importance that the editorial practices of these men be ex- 
amined, and perhaps their works reissued with corrections from their 
manuscripts. Such a job must be done by one with true regard to 
folk song, one that does not begin the work with a preconceived 
notion of what should be found. Perhaps we should thank God 
for small favors that we now have a number of texts which would 
otherwise be unavailable in print. It would have been so much better, 
however, if the work had been done with integrity. 


University of Texas Roger Abrahams 
Austin, Texas 


The Country Blues. By Samuel B. Charters. (New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1959). Pp. 288. $4.95. 


The Country Blues. Sung by many artists. Edited by Samuel B. 
Charters. RBF Records, Inc., RF-1, 12” LP, $5.95. 


The Rural Blues: A Study of the Vocal and Instrumental Resources. 
Sung and played by many artists. Compiled and annotated by Samuel 
B. Charters. RBF Records, Inc., RF-202, 2-12” LP’s, $11.90. 


For many years research into the blues music of the Negro rural 
South has been spotty, superficial, and often inaccurate. Considera- 
tion of the idiom usually has been compressed into a chapter or two 
in the standard histories of jazz, with little attention paid to any but 
the most prominent personalities. Even those vitally interested in 
the blues knew comparatively little about its country origins, and to 
everyone, including aficionados, personalities were not much more 
than names on the labels of old race records. There had been very 
little field research; no one had made any large scale attempt to un- 
cover surviving evidence of the early blues singers, and few even had 
a very clear idea of the current state of the blues among the Negroes 
of the rural South. 
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Samuel B. Charters, a jazz musician turned jazz scholar, realized 
the great contribution of the early country blues to the development 
of jazz. He set out on a search through the South and accumulated 
priceless data on the lives and backgrounds of many early blues 
singers from their few surviving relatives and friends. In some cases 
he was fortunate enough to find the singers themselves and was able 
to interview them directly and even record them anew. In addition 
to this tireless quest in the field, he spent what must have amounted 
to hundreds of hours interviewing many of the men who had been 
employed by the race record companies that flourished during the 
1920’s and 1930’s and studying the recordings themselves, 

The first few chapters of Charters’ book present a concise history 
of the early blues, its origin in the field cries and hollers of the 
Negroes, its first commercial adaptations in the compositions of Hart 
Wand, W. C. Handy, and Baby Seals, and the emergence of the 
race record business in the 1920’s. However, this serves as little more 
than an introduction to the core of the book. The remaining chap- 
ters are a remarkable documentation of the lives and recording acti- 
vities of about thirty country blues singers, including Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Furry Lewis, Leroy Carr, Big Bill Broonzy, Blind Willie 
Johnson, Lightning Hopkins, and even Elvis Presley. Charters’ pain- 
staking research dispels much of the semi-romantic aura of mystery 
that has so long surrounded the personalities of singers like Blind 
Lemon Jefferson and Blind Willie Johnson, but the legends are re- 
placed by equally fascinating portraits of the raw, gripping, real life 
experiences of these men and the intense, soul searching feelings 
expressed in their songs. The book concludes with appendices on 
“Recorded Blues Backgrounds” and “Blues Recordings,” in which 
Charters notes the efforts being made by the Library of Congress and 
a few commercial recording companies to record the singers who still 
retain the old blues styles and to reissue some of the old commercial 
recordings that are now almost impossible to find. 


Record, Book and Film Sales, Inc. has issued two long playing 
albums, edited by Charters, that serve as excellent aural illustrations 
of the book. The Country Blues contains reissues of early recordings 
by fourteen of the singers treated in the book. In The Country Blues 
Charters appears to have had a threefold purpose in mind: to illus- 
strate most of the country blues styles discussed in the book, to present 
artistically good examples of early blues recordings, and to avoid 
duplicating material previously reissued in the Folkways American 
Folk Music anthology. He has succeeded admirably on all counts. 
The fourteen selections, by as many different singers and groups, 
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range from the harsh, intensely powerful styles of Blind Lemon Jeffer- 
son, Robert Johnson, and Blind Willie Johnson to the smooth, sophis- 
ticated manner of Big Bill Broonzy and Lonnie Johnson. Even the 
jug bands are represented by two of the best, Gus Cannon’s Jug 
Stompers and the Memphis Jug Band. In The Rural Blues Charters 
presents a recorded study of the musical resources of the rural blues. 
Utilizing excerpts from both early and recent recordings, he methodical- 
ly documents the vocal and instrumental characteristics that make 
the blues idiom distinctive. At best a categorization of such char- 
acteristics would have to be arbitrary, and indeed, a first glance at 
such subdivisions as “coarse vocal tone,” “deeper chest tones,” “clearer 
head tones,” etc., would seem to indicate that Charters is slicing the 
cake rather thin. Yet one would be hard put to suggest another 
system that would be any less arbitrary. Regardless of the system 
used, the illustrations are clear; one could only wish that complete 
recordings rather than excerpts had been used. 

Charters’ work-book and records together pioneers its field, 
laying the groundwork and pointing the way for others. Charters’ 
efforts are only a beginning—much more needs to be done, both in 
the field and in the study of early recordings. The rural South, both 
Negro and white, is far from exhausted as a basic source of American 
folk music. 


Indiana Unwersity Frank A. Hoffmann 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Songs of the Civil War. Compiled and edited by Irwin Silber. Piano 
and guitar arrangements by Jerry Silverman. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960). Pp. xiv + 385, notes, indices. $7.50. 


This beautiful volume has about a third claim to be noticed in 
a folklore journal. Actually, of the some 124 songs given complete 
only about twenty-six are folk, both words and music. There are 
approximately forty-six folk texts and forty-seven folk tunes, of 
which latter about fourteen are imported from the British Isles. Mr. 
Silber states that he has seen some ten thousand songs which would 
fall roughly within the scope of his book. In addition to the 124 he 
finally arrived at, in his introductions he quotes parts of about 219 
others. 

A Southerner may complain that the treatment and contents 
show bias in favor of the North. Even if, as Silber says, Yankee output 
was ten times as great as Rebel, why should approximately eighty-two 
of the songs presented be sympathetic to the North and only twenty- 
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three to the South? Eight of the nine sections contain dominantly 
Union songs. And the book is bound in blue cloth. 


Omissions one particularly observes are “The Battle of Bull 
Run,” “The Downfall of Fort Donelson,’ “The Dying Volunteer,” 
“The Vicksburg Soldier,’ “Run, Nigger, Run,” “We'll Hang Jeff 
Davis to a Sour Apple Tree,’ and the Southern version of “ “Twas 
Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-One, Oh, Ho, Oh, Ho.” The tune to 
which “The Texas Rangers” is often sung appears five times in variant 
form under a variety of designations: p. 148, “The Boy with the 
Auburn Hair”; p. 215; p. 246, “Wandering Sailor’; p. 254; and p. 
356, “Joe Bowers,” to “I’m a Good Old Rebel,” which is sung in 
the South to another tune. Piano and guitar arrangements are general- 
ly good though sometimes of uncomfortably low pitch, since “the 
choice of keys—primarily from the ‘sharp side of the circle of keys’ — 
has been dictated by the limitations of the guitar” (p. ix). Two 
inept quotations are worth citing: “The aging, gray-haired veterans 
. . . have all crossed over into Jordan” (p. 3); “It is my view that 
scholarship and history must dea! with authentic materials’ (p. 303). 


The author has wrestled unsuccessfully with many of his proper 
names. On p. 13 he speaks of MacKinlay Cantor, on p. 65 of Harry 
McCarthy (see p. 52), on p. 115 of General James C. Rice, on p. 119 
of Ethel Lynn Beer, on p. 176 of Mrs. Lawson Gray (see p. 215), 
on p. 238 of S. H. M. Byer (see p. 261), on p. 250 and elsewhere of 
Mrs. Emma Dusenberry, and on p. 373 of Henry E. Mellinger. Other 
typographical errors occur on pp. 22, 90, 103, 231, 303, and 374. 


Veritable strengths of Songs of the Civil War, however, far out: 
number its weaknesses. The reader is pleased to see a copy of Stephen 
Foster’s contribution to the war effort, p. 27, “For the Dear Old Flag 
I Die”; interested to learn that “Brother Green,” “one of the most 
widely known, genuine folk songs of the Civil War,” is usually sung 
to a variant of the tune of “Barbara Allen”; amazed at the century- 
old ancestor of “I’ve Got Six-Pence,” pp. 173 and 204; nonplussed 
that Negro spirituals seldom if ever occur in three-quarter time (p. 
274); instructed at the ancestor-tune to “Rambling Wreck from 
Georgia Tech,” p. 293; and startled that Jefferson Davis was cari- 
catured by Francis James Child in a song of the latter’s original 
composition, p. 335. The book is provided with contemporary wood 
engravings, discography, and excellent documentation. 


Morehead State College George W. Boswell 
Morehead, Kentucky 
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MISCELLANY 


Selected Papers from the American Anthropologist, 1888-1920. Edited 
by Frederica de Laguna for the Publications Committee of the Amer- 
ican Anthropological Association, with an essay on The Beginnings of 
Anthropology by A. Irving Hallowell. (Evanston, Ill. and Elmsford, 
N.Y.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1960). Pp. x + 930. 100 illus., 30 
photographs of contributors to the American Anthropologist, index. 
$8.00. 


Selected Papers from the American Anthropologist transcends its 
primary function as a critical anthology. Not only does it contain 
articles carefully selected and topically arranged; but it provides 
supplementary materials of great value. 

The nucleus is the series of articles, reviews, and obituaries from 
1888-1920 issues of the American Anthropologist, thus from the years 
of early organization and seething ideas. The topical arrangement 
includes: The Development of Anthropology, American Indian Ori- 
gins, American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Language, Eth- 
nography (subdivided into Ethnographic Sketches, Art and Technol- 
ogy, Society and Social Life, War, Ceremonialism a: Religion, Legend 
and Myth), and finally, Method and Theory oi Etinology. The ar- 
rangement and titles already indicate the preoccupations, the emphasis 
on American Indian studies, speculations as to their origins and 
connections, the growing emphasis on thorough investigation of specific 
tribes, interest in ceremonialism, the brilliant beginnings of the now 
flourishing science of linguistics, early approaches to problems of 
acculturation. The roster is not complete but it is varied. Each divi- 
sion is also varied, from general to specific in Ceremonialism, geog- 
raphically from the Chukchi to Maryland tribes in Ethnography, 
from an ethnocentric approach to a broadminded methodology 
(McGee and Boas). The order of topics shows considerable thought. 
It is progressive and at the same time revertive. Each topic is 
arranged chronologically. The selections as a whole start with the 
earlier evolutionary ideas and they conclude with an article of 1920 
by Boas, foreshadowing future developments, trends toward psychol- 
ogy, and renewed synthesis and theory. 

The long book reviews are instructive because they combine 
points of view of authors and reviewers, often vigorously divergent, 
as Goldenweiser’s review of Durkeim’s theories of totemism (pp. 717- 
734), and A. L. Kroeber’s evaluation of Wissler’s The American 
Indian (801-862). 

The perspective implied in the articles is sharpened by Hallowell’s 
captivating introductory essay. This reads like a historical novel, even 
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with the heavy documentation. It starts with the discovery of America 
and shows the changing attitudes towards the natives. The roster of 
broadminded amateur ethnologists includes Thomas Jefferson, whose 
wise counsels “were unheeded at the time, to be revived by our 
contemporaries as ideas original to our era” (p. 18). The various 
disciplines, Linguistics, Ethnology, Physical Anthropology, and 
Archaeology are traced back to the seventeenth century. They are 
shown as uncoordinated efforts, so that in the twentieth century 
“in all areas of the subject there was still a great deal of spade work 


to be done” (90). 


Equally erudite and absorbing are the short introductions by the 
editor. These demonstrate the American Anthropological Society’s 
founding, tribulations, and associations, They illuminate each topic 
by gleanings from other scholarly writings and by comments on the 
changing views. ““The most obvious change during the period 1888- 
1920 was the abandonment of overly simple theories of universal 
theories of universal cultural evolution, and the focussing of attention, 
instead, upon particular histories, local forms, and processes of cultural 
growth” (782). This general statement receives shrewd and often 
witty substantiation, as a remark on the expanding horizons by easier 
communication, and a justified tribute to Henry Ford as well as 
Franz Boas. 

For good measure, de Laguna and her assistants in a Bryn Mawr 
seminar have compiled a Selected Bibliography on the History of 
Anthropology in America, an annotated list of Anthropological Per- 
sonnel and Personalities, a list of Anthropological Organizations with 
dates, a Yearly Survey of Anthropological Activities, and Anthropology 
as Academic Discipline. All of these delvings reach beyond 1920, in 
fact, to 1959. The last-named item shows the recency of anthropology 
as academic discipline. 


The illustrations include figures and plates which originally 
formed part of the articles, and also an apparently random series of 
pictures from articles not reproduced, though identified. These stray 
pictures are not listed in a table of contents and have little connection 
with the surrounding materials, thus they are mystifying and tantaliz- 
ing. On the other hand, the thirty portraits of anthropologists give a 
more vivid impression of the personalities. They include only three 
women, one with an incorrect death date (one of the few errors in 
this huge compilation). Alice C. Fletcher died in 1923, not in 1903. 
The portraits were assembled from a number of acknowledged sources. 
Some of the scholars have by now become almost legends; others are 
still productive. 
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An evaluation presupposes information on the purpose of the 
collection. The editor states this in a preface: “It is not a textbook 
... Rather, it has been conceived as a means of acquainting students 
with problems or data in a field perhaps not included in their programs 
of formal courses, and of introducing our friends and future colleagues 
to those who taught us and to those from whom our teachers them- 
selves learned. May it stimulate an interest in the history of anthropol- 
ogy, a respect for those who blazed the trails we follow, and a fuller 
appreciation of the broad domain which they survey for us.” (vi). 

The book accomplishes just that and a good deal more. It is 
bound to impress the reader with the enthusiasms, strivings, and bril- 
liant ideas of the scholars at the turn of the century. It teaches a 
lesson in humility, a warning that modern theories will change, that 
the views of 1960 will seem as dated as those of 1920. At the same 
time, it can inspire gratification at the subsequent achievement of 
desiderata. In 1913 Roland Dixon complained about the “woefully 
haphazard and un-coordinated” status of archaeology (263).” Since 
then we have seen grandiose projects of coordination, as in the 
“Archaeology of Eastern United States,” edited in 1952 by James 
B. Griffin. Ethnologists have taken heed of Kroeber’s admonition of 
1920, have expanded their vista beyond specific detail and are trying 
to “know why.” (874). 

Before closing the book, a final word on the format. Despite 
the 930 pages (plus), it is not bulky, because of light-weight paper. 
Despiie the span of time and topic, it is not confusing, because of 
the supplementary pagination, careful labelling and index. Editorial 
essays and supplements are distinguished from the essays proper, 
because the editorial items are set in special, smaller type, but the 
nuclear articles are photographically reproduced from the original 
publications. | 

In a relatively compact package, student and research scholar can 
find material that would require endless hours of assembly—a labor 
performed by the editors. 


Dance Research Center Gertrude P. Kurath 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Bad Man of the West. By George D. Hendricks. (San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Company. Revised edition, 1959). xv + 256 p. 
Appendix, bibliography, index. $5.00. 


This is a large collection of anecdotes about gunmen of the old 
West. In it, fact and fiction are so closely interwoven that it would 
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be difficult to separate them. Moreover, the author jumps at such 
unwarranted conclusions as the idea that because ghost towns now 
exist the western bad men were nomadic. There is considerable repeti- 
tion, partly stylistic, partly because of the arrangement of materials. 

Particularly useful is the appendix, an alphabetical listing of 
western gunmen with a concise description of each: height, weight, 
color of eyes and hair, demeanor, etc. The numerous authentic photo- 
graphs of western gunmen are also valuable. 


University of Maryland Frank Goodwyn 
College Park, Md. 


Humaniora: Essays in Literature, Folklore, Bibliography; Honoring 
Archer Taylor on his Seventieth Birthday. Ed. Wayland D. Hand 
and Gustave O. Arlt. (Locust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin 
Publisher, 1960). Pp. X + 374. $10.00. 


The Taylor-Festschrift has been long in the making. By 1955 the 
editors were already preparing this volume for their teacher, colleague, 
and friend. And their efforts have resulted in a book truly appro- 
priate to the high order of scholarship represented by the man it 
honors. For the Humaniora is a magnificent volume, handsomely 
printed in quarto format and lavish in the remarkably uniform ex- 
cellence of the thirty-three scholarly articles included in it. 

The topics discussed cover a wide range of fields corresponding 
to that of Professor Taylor’s competence—and perhaps beyond that 
of any one reviewer, at least of this one. For that reason, I should 
like to survey here the contents in general, and limit my comments 
to those specific articles I found particularly stimulating. 


Bibliography 


As Dean Arlt points out in the biographical sketch of Archer 
Taylor, his life “is surrounded with books.” It is therefore especially 
fitting that several of the most interesting essays are concerned with 
bibliography. Hugh G. Dick’s article, “Samuel Paterson, Cataloguer 
Extraordinary” (pp. 26-36), carries out a suggestion of Professor 
Taylor’s that Paterson’s career be studied. Taylor Starck’s survey of 
the present location of Low German books printed before 1800 (“The 
Fate of Old Low German Printings: A Preliminary Report,” pp. 69- 
77) represents his untiring efforts to track down what must not be 
considered the least of war casualties, the cultural heritage preserved 


in old books. “AT—Friend of Libraries” by Stanley Pargellis (pp. 
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97-101) constitutes not merely a tribute to Professor Taylor as a 
scholar-bibliophile, but also a plea to other scholars to follow in AT’s 
footsteps by avoiding specialization. John G. Kunstmann’s “Observa- 
tions on Aloisii Marliani in [sic; read In] Martinum Luterum Oratio” 
(pp. 251-257) is an interesting piece of bibliographic detection on a 
purported Rome edition of the Oratio, which actually is, in Kunst- 
mann’s view, a Rome edition. 

In “Das Werden und die Aufgaben der Jnternationalen Volks- 
kundlichen Bibliographie” (pp. 219-228), Robert Wildhaber speaks 
frankly of the problems and failures and aims of the invaluable 
bibliography which he edits. Perhaps without intending to do so, he 
also touches upon the problems of classifying material for compara- 
tive studies (pp. 225-226). American folklorists should particularly 
note Wildhaber’s suggestion that American folklore bibliographies be 
limited to regional or national scope, but more complete within that 
area, rather than including incomplete data of international bibli- 
ography (p. 227). Perhaps, however, Wildhaber would have excluded 
from this criticism R. S. Boggs’ folklore bibliography in the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, if beforehand he had been able to read Boggs’ 
“Problems in Latin-American Folklore Bibliography” (pp. 309-316). 
The deplorable state of folklore study in Latin-America has served 
only to encourage Boggs in his selfless efforts to help our neighbors 
through his annual folklore bibliography as well as through the 
periodical Folklore Americas. 


Literature 


L. L. Hammerich’s study, “Das rémische Bild des Todes im 
Ackermann aus Béhmen” (pp. 17-25), is a little gem of literary detec- 
tion which solves the riddle of a particularly difficult passage in the 
work by Johannes von Saaz. On the basis of cogent evidence, both 
internal and external, Hammerich concludes that Johannes inter- 
preted a bas-relief of Jupiter Dolichenus (see plate p. 23) as a repre- 
sentation of death. 

A nice bit of Americana is the subject of Anna Birgitta Rooth’s 
article, “Chibiabos, Vainaméinen, and Orpheus” (pp. 277-285). She 
points out that very likely Chibiabos, the singer in Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha who enticed the animals with his music, was inspired by the 
master musician Vainamdinen of the Kalevala, a figure which in turn 
was probably influenced by the classical legend of Orpheus. 

In the article “Sub Verbo ‘Sinnbild’ ” (pp. 115-120), Henri Stege- 
meier gives historical data on the German word “Sinnbild” beyond 
the information supplied in the etymological dictionaries. Kemp 
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Malone, in his study “Words of Wisdom in Beowulf” (pp. 180-191), 
reexamines the Old English epic in terms of wisdom based on tradi- 
tional lore. “The Latin Style of Michael Scot in De Celo” by Francis 
J. Carmody (pp. 208-218) deals with the problem of attributions to 
Gerard of Cremona and to Scot, Latin translators of Arabic works, on 
the basis of linguistic analysis. 


Folklore 


Understandably enough, the majority of the articles in the Taylor- 
Festschrift deal with folklore. 


Folktale. Walter Anderson contributes an eloquent plea for the 
preservation of traditional materials appearing in ephemeral publica- 
tions. His article, “Volkserzihlungen in Tageszeitungen und Wochen- 
blattern” (pp. 58-68), is amply illustrated with choice texts he him- 
self has culled from North German newspapers. 

In his article on “ ‘Displaced’ Folktales” (pp. 161-171), Reidar 
Th. Christiansen emphasizes the importance of a critical analysis of 
variants in folktale studies. It is essential, Christiansen rightly insists, 
that scholars particularly attend to the possibility that printed folklore 
material leaks back into oral tradition. He illustrates such a case 
with a Norwegian text, printed by Asbjornsen and Moe in 1852 and 
translated by Dasent in 1858, which has been recollected in Ireland 
and in Kentucky. 

Stith Thompson’s paper, “Fifty Years of Folktale Indexing” 
(pp. 49-57), gives information on the latest regional surveys of the 
folktale. 

Other folktale scholars have contributed excellent studies on 
specific tales. Dag Strémbiack examines the legends about the choice 
of a church site (Motif V 111.3, B 155.1) in “Die Wahl des Kirchen- 
bauplatzes in der Sage und im Volksglauben mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf Schweden” (pp. 37-48). Kurt Ranke, in “Der Schwank 
von der schrecklichen Drohung” (pp. 78-96), concentrates on jests 
based on Motifs K 1771.1-3, sham threats. 

B. E. Perry has rediscovered three stories probably taken from a 
lost Greek book of the eleventh century. In his article “Some Traces 
of Lost Medieval Story-Books” (pp. 150-160), he supplies the texts: 
“The Thief and the Innkeeper” (K 335.0.0.1) , ““The Two Adulterers” 
(related to K 1577), and “The Sailor and his Son” (J 1539.2). 
Greek narrative tradition is also the subject treated by Georgios A. 
Megas in “Some Oral Greek Parallels to Aesop’s Fables” (pp. 195- 
207), where he points out that ancient Greek tales have sometimes 
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survived in modern oral tradition in more complete form than in 
printed texts. Megas includes in his study: “The Snake and the 
Crab” (related to J 1053), “The Farmer and the Snake” (related to 
Mt. 258), and “The Hedgehog and the Fox” (J 1661). 

Hiroko Ikeda presents a study of a Japanese animal tale based 
on motifs strikingly similar to some in American Indian and European 
tradition. Ikeda’s analysis in ‘“ ‘Kachi-Kachi Mountain’—an Animal 
Tale Cycle” (pp. 229-238) shows that the Japanese tale is reminiscent 
of various tale-types, especially Mt. 43, 1653 A, 6, 3, 2, and 9. 

From the tradition of his own family Ivan Grafenauer adds to 
the studies on formula tales in “Das slowenische Kettenmarchen vom 
Mauslein, das durch einen Zaun kroch, aus dem Gailtal in Karnten 
(zur Klarung von Mt. 2034 A [Z 41.4.1])” (pp. 239-250). 

Francis Lee Utley, in “Some Noah Tales from Sweden” (pp. 
258-259), publishes some rather remarkable texts collected for him 
by the Lund Folklivsarkiv in connection with his work on Mt. 825. 

Marie-Louise Tenéze’s contribution is an exhaustive study of the 
French variants of “The Princess Rescued from Slavery,” “Jean de 
Calais (Mt. 506 A3 en France: tradition écrite, tradition orale, 
imakerie” (pp. 286-308) .” 


Folk Belief. Erich Seemann’s article on a Germanized Slavic 
folk ballad, ‘“‘ ‘Die zehnte Tochter:’ Eine Studie zu einer Gottscheer 
Ballade” (pp. 102-114), is concerned mainly with the folk beliefs 
about a series of children of the same sex (cf. D 2161.5.7) upon which 
the ballad is based. 

Carl-Herman Tillhagen’s “The Conception of the Nightmare in 
Sweden” (pp. 317-329) is a thorough survey of Motif F 471.1 as 
recorded in the folklore archives of Sweden as well as printed sources. 
The same motif is the subject of Will-Erich Peuckert’s paper, “Eine 
ostelbische Kulturprovinz” (pp. 330-334), in which he discusses the 
nightmare legends from east of the Elbe as a unique combination 
of German and Slavic beliefs. 

Wolfram Eberhard presents an analysis of Chinese folk beliefs 
in his article, “The Supernatural in Chinese Folktales from Chékiang” 
(pp. 335-341). 


Popular Literature. Lawrence S. Thompson deals with the in- 
fluence of frontier lore on popular literature in “Mr. Beadle and the 
Folklorists: Popular Elements in the Dime Novel” (pp. 342-347). 
The efforts of Rasmus B. Anderson to popularize so-called Norwegian 
folklore among Norwegian-Americans in the late nineteenth century 


are discussed by Henning Larsen in “‘R. B.’ and Asbjornsen” (pp. 
348-350) . 
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Riddle. On this favorite genre of Professor Taylor, there is only 
one paper. that by the late Hugo Hepding, ‘Zwei biblische Ratsel” 
(pp. 270-276), which is concerned with the riddle of the children 
of Israel crossing the Red Sea (cf. D 1524) and the riddle of Jonah 
in the whale (F 911.4, H 821). 


Gesture. The most fascinating paper in the Taylor-Festschrift, 
perhaps by the very nature of the topic, is Lutz R6hrich’s study of 
the gesture, “Gebardensprache und Sprachgebarde” (pp. 121-149). 
Rohrich especially emphasizes that idiomatic expressions in the lan- 
guage often retain references to gestures long after the use of the 
gestures themselves have died out (such as “keeping the fingers crossed” 
for luck; G. den Daumen halten). The illustrations (pp. 136-144) are 
excellent—and indispensable to the understanding of the article, 
since almost by definition gestures are difficult to describe. Also 
very helpful is the bibliographical data on the books consulted which 
Rohrich lists at the end of his study (pp. 147-149). 


Proverb. ‘This genre, probably the favorite of Professor Taylor, 
is the subject of three papers. Julian Krzyzanowski, in “The Polish 
Proverb ‘The Dog in the Well’” (pp. 351-355), traces the unique 
Polish saying back to ancient Greece. Starting with a suggestion from 
Archer Taylor as his guide, Matti Kuusi examines minutely a proverb 
on friendship (English: “A friend on the way is better than a penny 
in the purse”) to show how the Finnish redaction, “Better a sack 
[of provisions] in the sleigh than a friend along the way,” is intimately 
connected with the Finnish traditional conception of friendship 
(“Vrienden sijn goet Biden Weghe,” pp. 172-179). 

The first paper in the Festschrift, by Professor Taylor’s friend 
and collaborator, Bartlett Jere Whiting, “Sir Richard Baker’s Cato 
Variegatus (1636)” (pp. 8-16), reflects all the fields of the Humanuiora. 
It is a study of Baker’s translation of Cato’s Distichs, it points out the 
use of proverbial expressions, and it traces the bibliographical fate of 
Baker’s translation at the hands of later plagiarists. 


The Humaniora is indeed a fitting tribute to Archer Taylor. 

To paraphrase the concluding statement of Dean Arlt’s biographi- 
cal essay (p. 7): all of President Taylor’s students and friends join 
in expressing appreciation for the “rich heritage which he will pass 
on to coming generations’—the richness of which is amply attested 
in the Taylor bibliography prepared by C. Grant Loomis (pp. 356- 
374) ; and we trust that this heritage “will be further enriched by the 
products of his coming leisure years.” 


University of Rhode Island Barbara Allen Woods 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
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Voodoo in Haiti. By Alfred Métraux. Translated by Hugo Charteris. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1/59.) Pp. 400. $6.50. 


Seabrook’s Magic Island is complete}|y transcended in this volume, 
which is the most useful introduction bn English to all aspects of 
the Voodoo religion of Haiti. The auth #r, now with the Department 
of Social Science, UNESCO, did his resej'rch in Haiti at various times 
from 1941 to 1950. 


For the student of folk religion, the wo aspects of Voodoo which 
are most intriguing are the African basi?’ of Voodoo and the mingling 
of Voodoo with Catholic rites and pre:tices. Métraux describes in 
great detail the African base of the rftes, beliefs, and theology of 
Voodoo. The god-names and figures, their properties and cults, the 
ceremonies (as for example the Haitian “Harvest Home”—the Feast 
of Yams) all have their African counterparts if not originals. 


The mingling of Catholic rites and practices with Voodoo was 
strengthened in the period 1804-1800, when Haiti was in schism from 
Rome and clerical authority was Weak. In this semi-vacuum, Voodoo 
and folk-Catholicism were accommodated to each other, so that in 
the 20th Century, in the words cf a Haitian peasant quoted by Mé- 
traux, “To serve the loa you have to be a Catholic . . .” The Voodoo 
practitioner “likes to think of himself as a good Catholic and con- 
tributes to the salary of his curé without hesitation.” In fact he 
“would be wretched if he were excluded from the,Communion or if 
he were forbidden to marry or baptize his childen in church.” 


There is, however, no doubt left in the minds of the readers of 
Métraux’ book that for the adherents of Haitian Voodoo, it is the 
Voodoo practices which are in the foreground of his faith and the 
Catholic practices in the background. “Voodoo is for him a familiar 
personal religion whereas Catholicism often shares the cold nature 
of the cement chapels which crown the crests of the hills.” 


Catholic authorities call Voodoo le mélange; Métraux speaks 
of a “symbiosis of Catholicism and Voodoo.” Among the specific 
Catholic usages and rites which are accommodated to Voodoo are 
the use of Catholic devotional pictures of the Virgin and Saints (often 
imported from Germany), the cross and the sign of the cross, borrow- 
ings from the Catholic liturgy (aves, confiteors, paters, invocation of 
saints, and hymns), and holy water. There is even a growing parallel- 
ism of the calendars of Voodoo and Catholicism—with Voodoo appro- 
priation of All-Hallows, Christmas, and the patron-saint days. The 
use of Catholic prayers as preliminaries to the Voodoo ceremonies is 
not an attempt to pull the wool over ecclesiastical eyes but rathe 
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evidence of the belief that Catholic liturgy is efficacious and the 
Voodooist wants to transfer its power to his own rite. 

The Voodoo borrowings from Catholicism are uneven. While 
elements of Catholic liturgy have been borrowed, the sacraments and 
funeral rites have not been absorbed. These cannot be performed 
by the Voodoo priests; they are performed by an intermediate type 
of folk-clergy, the pére-savane or “bush-priest” who knows enough 
Latin and French to perform the rites to the Voodooists’ satisfaction. 

Beginning with 1896 the Church has campaigned against Voodoo. 
The burning of Voodoo ritual objects, anti-voodoo oaths, catechisms 
linking the voodoo gods with Satan, episcopal letters, sermons—all 
have been used versus the mélange, successfully in some areas, un- 
successfully in others. 

A complication is involved in the relations of Voodoo to the 
Protestant sects and cults of Haiti. While Protestantism is anti- Voodoo, 
some Voodooist converts to Protestantism have admittedly become 
Protestants in the hope of escaping the Joa. They were not “safe” as 
Catholics, but they are now “safe” within the “magic circle” of Pro- 
testantism. The most attractive sects to the voodooist are the Pente- 
costal variety whose emotional services provide a substitute for the 
atmosphere of the voodoo sanctuary. 

The volume includes sixteen plates illustrating contemporary 
Voodoo practices in photographs, a basic “Voodoo Glossary” six pages 
in extent, a twelve-page bibliography, full footnoting, and a complete 
index. 

A tribute to its usefulness is the fact that it has already been 
anthologized. The chapters on the Social Framework of Voodoo, 
Voodoo Clergy and Cult Groups, Possession, and Voodoo and Chris- 
tionity appear in Charles Leslie’s Anthropology of Folk Religion (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1960). 


University of Pennsylvania Don Yoder 


Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Beispiele der alten Weisen des Johann von Capua. Uebersetzung der 
hebrdischen Bearbeitung des indischen Pancatantra ins Lateinische. 
Friedmar Geissler, ed. and tr. (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. 
Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Institut fiir Orient- 
forschung, 52). Pp. xvi, 412. 


The German title disguises somewhat the nature of this book 
and its importance. I would have preferred to retain the more 
familiar medieval Latin title, Directorium vitae humanae. This Latin 
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translation of Rabbi Joel’s Hebrew version of the Pancatantra is the 
first European version and the source of many subsequent western 
versions of a book of fundamental importance in the history of tales. 
It has been previously published in modern editions by Joseph Deren- 
bourg in 1887 and by Léopold Hervieux in 1889. Derenbourg treated 
is as a philological problem and Hervieux as a paleographical problem, 
but neither produced an altogether satisfactory text. They based their 
editions on incunabula and disregarded the manuscripts. Hervieux 
dismissed them as late (which they are) and therefore as without 
authority (which is not necessarily true). In 1911 Alfons Hilka an- 
nounced a new edition as being in preparation, but he never com- 
pleted it, although as late as 1928 he was still planning to publish it 
“soon.” 

Geissler now offers a critical comparison of two modern editions 
with some additional corrections of his own. He also does not use 
the manuscripts. He gives a translation into modern German opposite 
the Latin text. We have therefore a new edition of a book that is 
very difficult to obtain in the secondhand market to use for further 


_ study. It is to be particularly commended for a handy table of con- 


tents and an exhaustive index (pp. 397-412) by means of which we 
can get at the tales. The index contains references to Stith Thomp- 
son’s Motif-Index, but there are few other references to the critical 
and comparative literature. We should have been grateful for refer- 
ences to Benfey’s Pantschatantra; Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie arabe, 
II (Liége, 1897), which is the port of first call in collecting informa- 
tion about the text and the parallels; Laurits Bodker, ed. Christen 
Nielssen, De gamle vijses exempler oc hoffsprock (2 vols., Copenhagen, 
1951-1953) with its admirable comparative notes. It must be con- 
ceded that such references would somewhat exceed the bounds of a 
text edition, but nevertheless a few landmarks would be very welcome 
guides in a book likely to be used primarily for comparative studies. 


Geissler intends to publish as a second volume in his studies of 
the European texts of the Pancatantra a late medieval German trans- 
lation of the Directorium vitae humanae that W. L. Holland edited 
in 1860. In this edition he will, in contrast to his procedure in editing 
the Directorium, consult all the existing manuscripts, twenty-two in 
number. This figure does not include a previously unknown manu- 
script (Strasbourg 1996) that he has discovered. His edition will con- 
tain all the variant readings of value for understanding the contents 
but will not attempt to deal with orthographical matters. On the 
foundation of these two editions—the present Latin text and the 
forthcoming German text—he expects to write a third volume of 
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commentary. This we look forward to eagerly, but its appearance 
lies some years, I am afraid, in the future. 


Any contribution of this sort to the history of the transmission 
of the Pancatantra promises to be invaluable. A few remarks based 
on Johannes Hertel, Das Pajicatantra (Leipzig, 1914), pp. 391-401, 
will show how little we know after the lapse of a century since Benfey 
wrote. The texts with which we are concerned derive from Abdallah 
ibn al-Mogaffa’s Arabic translation of a lost Pehlevi original. This 
eighth-century Arabic version exists in an edition based on a very 
bad manuscript and some arbitrarily chosen excerpts from other manu- 
scripts of little worth. The English and one German translation 
(which is a translation from Danish) are expurgated; both this Ger- 
man translation and a second one lack four introductory chapters; 
and Hertel has not seen the French and Russian translations. This is 
bad enough. There are three versified Arabic versions of Ibn al- 
Mogaffa: one is lost, a second made about A.D. 1100 is said to be 
based on the lost version and is reported (mirabile dictu) to survive 
in India in the author’s handwriting, but the modern edition is bad; 
and a third independent versification made in A.D. 1242 still lies in 
manuscript. Ibn Mogaffa’s Arabic text was translated into Hebrew 
by Rabbi Joel about the beginning of the twelfth century. A frag- 
ment of it survives and has been twice edited. John of Capua’s trans- 
lation called Directorium vitae humanace has already been discussed, 
but it may be noted that Puntoni’s edition (1884) cited by Hertel 
(p. 396, n. 3) has not been evaluated. From it came the fifteenth- 
century German translation that Geissler will edit once more. Accord- 
ing to Hertel (pp. 397-398), its source has not been convincingly 
established. Its relations to Danish and Dutch translations of the 
seventeenth century are obscure, and a Dutch translation of the late 
eighteenth century is said to contain much additional material. No 
one has looked into these additional tales. There remain half a dozen 
more texts in Spanish, Italian, French, English, and Czech with prob- 
lems of their own. Such was the situation as Hertel described it in 
1914, and rather little has been done since then to improve it. Geissler’s 
bravery in starting to clean this Augean stable deserves hearty praise. 
His progress must necessarily be slow, and we shall have to wait a 
long time for the promised volume of commentary. 


University of California Archer Taylor 
Berkeley, California 
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Kansas Folklore. Edited by S. J. Sackett and William E. Koch. 
(Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1961). Pp. xi & 
251. $5.00. 


Unless reinforced by linguistic or topographical barriers, the 
lines drawn on maps by cartographers and politicians have little effect 
upon folklore. Thus there is little to be found in the attractively 
printed volume entitled Kansas Folklore which has not been found in 
neighboring states. Indeed, one is more impressed by the apparent 
paucity of material available to the editors than by its distinctive 
nature, and nothing appears in the volume to justify the comment 
found on the dust jacket and in the introduction that “. . . the state is 
rich in material which is both interesting in itself and of potential 
value for future comparative studies.” 


Neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, Kansas Folklore at- 
tempts to be a popularization with scholarly apparatus. As a result, 
the scholarly apparatus seems out-of-place and superficial and the 
material itself seems to have been selected with an eye toward sup- 
porting the scholarly assertations rather than for its own sake. On the 
other hand, it should be pointed out that though the scholarly appara- 
tus appears superficial, it is not inaccurate. The statements made by 
the editors were obviously carefully considered and are beyond re- 
proach; but there are not enough of them to justify their existence. 

Yet the plan for the book is good. Each of the subjects treated 
has been handled by a specialist in a manner reminiscent of the edi- 
torial techniques employed in the publication of the Frank C. Brown 
Collection of North Carolina Folklore. After brief introduction point- 
ing out the peculiarities of Kansas as a state and the effect which its 
history has had upon its folklore, the volume includes twelve studies 
by ten authors. Each study consists of a brief introductory comment 
followed by representative materials collected in the state. In addi- 
tion, appendices include motif analyses of legends, supplied by Wil- 
liam E. Koch, and of folktales, supplied by Paul A. Gatschet. 

Even though but lightly touched upon, most of the various 
types of folklore found in the United States are discussed and illus- 
trated by example. Folktales are the subject of a study by Mary 
Frances White, and legends the subject of a study by William E. 
Koch and Mary Frances White. In addition, Mr. Koch supplies a 
discussion of beliefs, superstitions, and sayings and another of proverbs 
and riddles. Dialect is analyzed by Charles Burgess, who also con- 
tributes a discussion of folk verse, as does Mrs. Koch. Henry H. 
Malone and Joan O’Bryant each supplies analyses and examples of 
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folksongs and ballads, happily including musical notation, and Mr. 
Sackett discusses customs, dances, and games. Mrs. Sackett contributes 
a definition of “folk recipe” along with selected recipes, and, finally, 
Miss P. J. Wyatt supplies a listing of Kansas folklore in print. 


One who reads his way through Kansas Folklore will be especially 
struck by the lack of imagination to be found in its folk materials. 
This is no fault of the editors who honestly worked with what they 
had available. Nor is it, apparently, any fault of Kansas, for the 
imaginative genius of the American people has been turned to the 
creation of things other than folklore—and rightly so. That such 
materials as appear in this and similar volumes should be collected 
and studied, particularly in comparison with its earlier forms, there 
can be no doubt. But whether or not it would better be left in 
archives instead of suffering the embarrassment of print is a moot 
point. 


Indiana University W. Edson Richmond 


Bloomington, Indiana 











